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THE DEVIL’S DAY. 


The Devil’s kingdom is come, 
Ill is the news we tell, 

The Devil’s will is done 

On earth as it is in hell, 

He has us in his net, 

We cannot break the spell. 










The Devil’s will is done, 
There is none to say him nay, 
The Devil’s kingdom is come, 
His poor thralls can but pray; 
We pray in the black midnight 
To the saints of the beautiful Day. 








The Devil rides us down, 

He treads us in the mire, 

He is Prince of the power of the air, 
He has power over water and fire; 
We can but knock at the gate 

Of the Inn of our Desire. 








The Devil keeps his feast, 

His court and kingdom and reign, 
Our Joy is hidden and changed 
To sick and angry pain; 

Mary, Cause of our Joy, 

Show us our Joy again. 









The Nation. 





| 
| THE CHOICE. 


I have a fair domain, 
A farmstead old and gray, 
Where on a summer day 
You see beyond the plain 
The channel far away. 










Far off the dim ships ride, 
Above the great down stands, 
And down the valley side 
Lie shining far and wide 
My fields and pasture lands. 










I cannot leave my life 
To follow where the sound 
Of noisy drum and fife 
Calls men to cruel strife 
Upon the battle ground. 










And what is it to me 
That men should fight and die 
In alien lands that lie 
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Far off beyond the sea, 
Fallen they know not why? 


Yet if I strive to keep 
My soul in peaceful ways, 
And wake from easy sleep 
To watch men plough and reap, 
And live untroubled days, 


I know the sky serene, 

The sun in heaven’s height, 
Will be no longer bright; 
The fields and pastures green 
Will bring me no delight. 






The very sunset fires 
Across the crimson sea, 

The distant city spires, 

The cattle in the byres 
Will look reproach at me. 


And therefore needs must I 
Follow the drum and fife 
That call to cruel strife, 

Where men must fight and die, 
And leave their peaceful life. 


Yet haply, as I go, 
Where the dread thunders wake, 
I'll see my fields aglow 
In England dear, and know 
I fight for England’s sake. 
C. T. Bramley. 
The Saturday Review. 





THE LAST HERO. 
We laid him to rest with tenderness; 
Homeward we turned in the twilight’s 
gold; 
We thought in ourselves with dumb 
distress— 
All the story of earth is told. 


A beautiful word at the last was said: 

A great deep heart like the hearts of old 

Went forth; and the speaker had lost the 
thread, 

Or all the story of earth was told. 


The dust hung over the pale dry ways 
Dizzily fired with the twilight’s gold, 
And a bitter remembrance blew in each 
face 
How all the story of earth was told. 
A. E. 











The War in Washington. 


THE WAR IN WASHINGTON. 


The submarine controversy between 
the United States and the Central 
Powers is pursuing the even tenor of 
its way. Germany is talking of an 
offer of settlement for the damage done 
to American lives and property in the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Austria has 
disclaimed any knowledge of, or re- 
sponsibility for, the sinking of the Persia, 
thus implying it was a Turkish sub- 
marine that accomplished the foul 
deed. It is therefore now the turn of 
the Turks, or perhaps even the Bul- 
garians, to receive a Note from Wash- 
ington asking whether they have not 
heard of previous diplomatic exchanges 
anent submarine methods which do not 
meet with the approval of the American 
Government. 

For the moment the European war is 
a secondary interest in the United 
States, for another score or so of Ameri- 
ean and British citizens have been 


murdered by Mexican bandits, this 
time all at a single execution, and in 
spite of the recognition of Carranza by 


the American Government. The now- 
President-of-Mexico-for-the-moment has 
been urged to redress this wrong 
by administering severe punishment to 
said bandits. In the meantime the 
American troopers now patrolling the 
Mexican border have done a little 
effective skirmishing on their own 
account, and if reports be true there 
will soon be none of the original gang 
of bandits for Carranza to punish, as 
they are rapidly being put out of the 
way by American soldiers. 

President Wilson warned Americans 
not to go to Mexico, as they might get 
hurt. For some reason or other, in 
spite of this warning, quite a number of 
inconsiderate American citizens have 
held it their right to go to Mexico to 
defend and care for their own property. 
All this is extremely vexatious to 


Washington, especially as just at this 
moment in the political situation it is 
most unfortunate that the Mexican 
question should be brought to the fore. 
The ‘‘wait and see” policy is not as 
popular now as it was in view of these 
new outrages, and public opinion is 
trying to force the hand of the Presi- 
dent. That it will not be forced to 
a@ point where armed intervention on a 
large scale is undertaken by the United 
States Government is a safe assumption, 


for some time to come at least. 


The most important and interesting 
feature to Europe in American foreign 
affairs at this time is an apparent 
political reaction from the long-contin- 
ued controversy with the Central Pow- 
ers concerning submarine warfare, to- 
wards a further protest against certain 
features of the British administration of 
sea power. It must not be forgotter 
that the American Government has 
already declared its inability to recog- 
nize the legality of the British ‘‘block- 
ade”’ of Germany in view of its incom- 
pleteness and the apparent impossibility 
of ever making it entirely effective. 
When this opinion was delivered from 
Washington to the British Government 
it was suggested in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review that the most 
serious feature of this position was the 
possibility of continued shipment of 
goods from America for Germany and 
adjacent neutral countries with the 
knowledge on the part of the shippers 
that these cargoes would be interfered 
with by the British Government, thus 
causing new and constantly arising 
complications, and that to instigate 
such shipments would obviously be the 
course of the enemy in the near future. 

The first evidence that ths course 
is to be followed is now at hand, for the 
Farmers’ Union of Texas has sold 
several thousand bales of cotton to 
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German buyers, and this cotton will 
start on vessels chartered to sail direct 
to German ports. The account of 
this transaction concludes laconically 
with the statement that ‘“‘it is expected 
these cargoes will’ be seized by the 
British.” 

It is also reported from Washington 
that another and even stronger protest 
against the alleged misuse of Britishsea 
power in the domain of trade between 
neutrals will be forthcoming shortly. 
That any disputes which may arise 
between England and the United States 
over trade matters, for in this case no 
question as to the safety of American 
lives enters, could lead to more than a 
discussion is inconceivable. An effort 
will be made by friends of the enemy 
to induce the American Government 
to adopt retaliatory measures. Such 
efforts will fail for the simple reason 
that the American people would not 
allow them to prevail, although it is 
more than possible much ill-will can 
arise out of a situation thus created. 

To relax the blockade of Germany to 
serve the pleasure of neutrals would 
hurt England, prolong the war, and 
make no new friends in neutral coun- 
tries. It would be taken as a sign of 
weakness and not of friendliness. It 
has been stated in these pages since 
this question came up for considera- 
tion that the heavier the British hand 
was laid upon British enemies, no mat- 
ter how great the resulting incon- 
venience to countries officially neutral, 
the greater would be the respect, ad- 
miration, and satisfaction of a majority 
of the American people, and this state- 
ment still holds good. To yield on 
one point is to be asked to yield on 
another, and soon withoutend. Ameri- 
cans believe in the sea power of Eng- 
land; they believe it will be the force 
that will finally end and win the war 
for the Allies. The quicker this war is 
brought to a close after this fashion 
the more will the American people be 








Washington. 


pleased and justified in their faith. 

Any leniency shown by England to- 
day in the exercise of her sea power is 
looked upon as a weakness, as a factor 
in further delay, from which recovery 
must be made before the desired end 
can be reached. Should England forbid 
all trade with countries from which it 
is reasonably sure supplies are reaching 
Germany it would meet with wide 
approval in America, notwithstanding 
the hubbub such action would cause. 
In such a case it would be necessary, 
however, for England to stop her own 
trade with those countries as well as 
the trade of others, for no ground could 
be given for the suspicion, already ex- 
pressed in some quarters, that inter- 
ference with neutrals had been partially 
to benefit English export. 

To take seriously the vast output of 
oratory from Washington at the present 
time would not only be confusing, but a 
waste of time and energy, for the bills 
and resolutions now being introduced in 
Congress, and a large number of the 
speeches being made, are for the edifica- 
tion of home constituencies, and not 
formulations of foreign policies which 
will be adopted by the American 
Government. There is much being 
said even in the British Parliament 
which gives wrong impressions abroad, 
while at home little or no attention is 
paid to the men responsible, and Great 
Britain is at war. Naturally there is 
even more freedom of speech in a 
country, at peace, where men are at 
liberty to misrepresent their own 
country without violating a Defense of 
the Realm Act. It is necessary to 
consider the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Congress at this time with the 
same, or even more, understanding that 
would be exercised in reading a Par- 
liamentary report, to retain a true 
perspective of American affairs. 

Such news as comes to the English 
Press concerning America is sent from 
one or the other of two places—New 
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York or Washington. In view of the 
real importance of a clear understanding 
in Europe of American affairs at this 
critical time and with Congress in 
session, it is well to take stock of the 
influence of the two cities mentioned 
upon the news of the day as it reaches 
England by cable. It has long been 
accepted as a truism by every skilled 
observer of American affairs that to 
obtain a genuine reflex of public opinion 
in the United States it was necessary 
to eliminate almost completely the 
cities of New York and Washington as 
points of observation, or at most to 
allow them a minor importance in th 

general scheme of things. . 

The average New Yorker has little 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
American people as a whole. His 
personal interests are confined to, or at 
most centered in, New York. When he 
talks of the United States he thinks of 
New York City. Every day of his 
life he is steeped in the materialism of 
that great financial and commercial 
center, and in the course of his day’s 
work he comes into personal contact 
with a greater number of aliens or sons 
of aliens than he does of Americans 
born and bred. In New York City 
there are more Germans than there 
are in any city in Germany with the 
exception of Berlin, more Hebrews 
than there are in Palestine, and a more 
varied assortment of nationalities, each 
represented by a considerable group, 
than may be found elsewhere within a 
territory of like extent. 

To agreater degree than in any other 
large city in the world is the life of New 
York City of parasitic character. The 
men who are rich and those who labor 
for them, and the vaster throng of those 
who would be rich, are battling with 
each other for a share of the toll which 
New York takes of the industry and 
energy of the American nation. Wall 
Street is the pulse of the community, 
beating fast as it is liberally supplied 
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with stimulants, or sluggishly if there 
is a lull in that national activity upon 
which it battens in times of prosperity. 
New York standards are not those of 
America. Opportunist, cynical, ex- 
pedient, purely material and honest 
within the law, but not without the 
law’s domain, is the mental habit of the 
average New Yorker. Such a man 
knows little of the idealism of the 
American people and cares less. He 
is concerned with New York and such 
affairs as are made a specialty of in 
that city of wealth and poverty, luxury 
and squalor. In the broad light of 
day it is mostly a splendid place to look 
upon, but from the shadows of the 
tallest buildings rises a miasma pecu- 
liarly fatal to a clarity of vision on 
national affairs as they dwell in the 
mind of the nation as a whole. 

The center of population of the United 
States is a thousand miles to the west- 
ward, but the New Yorker lives in 
constant wonder that the North Ameri- 
can continent does not tip up, consider- 
ing the fact that New York City is on 
the eastern edge. 

Two hundred and twenty-five miles 
to the southwest, and connected with 
Wall Street by the best and most 
elaborate long-distance telephone sys- 
tem in the world, lies Washington. 
Washington is not a real city, it is a 
political colony. Out of a population 
of 330,000 nearly 50,000 are Govern- 
ment employees. Nearly 100,000 are 
negroes, and the balance are retail 
merchants, politicians, society people, 
diplomats of all grades, and a number 
of hangers-on, such as are found in the 
neighborhood of any community where 
money is freely spent and favors are to 
be obtained. Washington is the only 
city in America today devoid of a com- 
mercial atmosphere. Office hours are 
short, time is of little consideration, 
and life moves along at an easy gait. 
The principal product of the community 
at large is gossip, political and other- 
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wise. Other people’s business is tha 
occupation and recreation of most 
Washingtonians. 

When Congress is not in session this 
city, one of the most beautiful and 
charming in America, has the at- 
mosphere of a country village some 
miles from a railway station. The 
nation pays very little attention to 
what is going on there at such times, 
except as the actions or utterances of 
the President of the United States may 
happen to compel attention for the 
moment. When the several hundred 
members of Congress, accompanied by 
their families, their henchmen, and 
their retainers, assemble for business, 
however, Washington takes on new life. 
The hotels overflow with a daily average 
of a thousand or more visiting lawyers, 
business men, financial agents, and 
others generally termed lobbyists, who 
have some interest to serve in the 
legislative proceedings. It is then the 
eyes of the nation are turned inquir- 
ingly towards this capital city, over 
which towers the great white shaft of 
the monument to George Washington, 
who could but would not tell a lie, and 
at the foot of which flows the blue 
Potomac River, over which flew the 
first heavier than air machine, and on 
which Fulton placed the model of his 
steam-driven boat. 

The city of Washington was cap- 
tured by the British some hundred or 
so years ago, the White House was 
burned and the town then evacuated. 
A conflict is now raging on this historic 
spot between the British and the Ger- 
mans, and most intricately and con- 
fusingly involved in this conflict, which 
is one of oratory and of intrigue, is the 
acute political situation which now 
prevails in the United States, anticipa- 
tory of the Presidential Election to take 
place the latter part of this year. It 
is the exception when a President of 
the United States is not a stranger in 
New York, and the average American 
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citizen who hails from some community 
west of the Alleghanies is considered a 
“rube”’ by the real New Yorker, or, 
to be more polite, a thorough pro- 
vincial. To this same New Yorker 
Washington is a place from which 
advance information as ‘to legislation 
may be secured with which to take 
advantage of the market, hence the 
excellence of the long-distance tele- 
phone connection. It is looked upon 
as a place of “graft” equally with New 
York, but with the difference that in 
Washington it is political graft, hence of 
less importance than the graft of New 
York, which is of the money-making 
variety. 

This estimate of values is encouraged 
by the fact that all too many members 
of Congress appear anxious to keep in 
close telephone connection with Wall 
Street that they may participate to 
some degree in the profits to be made in 
the Stock Exchange through legislative 
“tips.” As indicative of what the 
nation at large thinks of the New Yorker, 
it is true that even with a delegation of 
forty-five members, the largest Con- 
gressional delegation from any State, 
this same delegation has less influence 
in the legislative halls than many a 
State with a representation of perhaps 
less than a score. 

The Press of New York and Wash- 
ington, with a few notable exceptions, 
reflects the perspective of their respec- 
tive communities. In New York what 
affects Wall Street or the affairs of New 
York City is given first place, so much 
so, in fact, as in ordinary times almost 
to exclude national or international 
affairs from any position of importance. 
In Washington personalities come first, 
and gossip, political and social, forms 
the bulk of comment. 

To one or the other of these cities 
go the foreign correspondents. As @ 
rule they are able, industrious men, 
well equipped for their task and ter- 
ribly overworked. As they are few 
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in number and have a wide field to 
cover they are compelled to depend 
largely upon the Press of the cities in 
which they are stationed. In these 
circumstances, the wonder is not that 
their work is not better or more accu- 
rate, but that it is so broad in its grasp 
and so intelligent in its character. It 
is obvious, however, that in many in- 
stances it is the opinion of New York or 
of Washington that is reflected in the 
European Press and not that of the 
American nation, and this is often 
frankly stated to be so. As a rule the 
influence of those communities must 
wittingly or unwittingly affect those 
who reside therein. 

When the experienced Washington 
Press correspondent desires to get at 
the true sentiments of the nation he 
fares forth ‘‘the country for to see, the 
mind to improve.” He cuts loose from 
the gossip of Washington, the intrigues 
of Congressional life, and the egoism 
of individual politicians, and talks to 
the people at large. This tour through 
the various States is a recognized fea- 
ture of the work of every political writer 
during the months preceding an election. 
It would seem strange that in Washing- 
ton, where are gathered together nearly 
six hundred law-makers representing 
every nook and cranny of the United 
States and its outlying possessions, it 
is not possible to secure a correct com- 
posite opinion of the whole country, 
but it is even so. To ascertain the 
trend of public sentiment in England 
no man would go to Westminster for a 
correct answer. All members of the 
Congress of the United States are 
residents of the districts they represent 
politically, and it might be held with 
some reason that they would more 
nearly reflect the opinions of their con- 
stituents, but this is not sufficiently 
so to make them a safeguard to na- 
tional public opinion. 

Any representative middle western 
city will yield a more correct inter- 


} 
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Washington. 


pretation of what is passing in the 
minds of a majority of the American 
people than will the Press of New 
York or Washington or the opinions 
of those who dwell within their jurisdic- 
tion. This is especially true in the case 
of the United States, owing to the size 
of the country and the distance which 
separates the larger communities, not 
only in a physical sense, but also in 
mental environment. Even in the 
matter of the presentation of the news 
of the day, the Press of the middle west 
is better balanced than the Press of the 
big eastern ‘cities. 

It is most useful to understand this 
state of affairs when in England is read 
the American news as it is printed in 
English newspapers, and more so at the 
present moment than ever before. 
The story of the day which appears to 
be the important thing to cable to 
London may have appeared as quite a 
side issue in the great and turbulent 
welter of American life as it was re- 
flected in the American Press of that 
date. The apparently sensational ut- 
terances of some member of Congress 
may possibly be taken quite seriously 
when read away from the background 
of the original utterance. A governor 
of Texas once said in an official report 
that he was opposed to immigration, 
for if it was not stopped soon the 
population of his State, which is 1,200 
by 800 miles in extent and has a popula- 
tion of less than four million, would 
soon be crowding one another into the 
sea. A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives once rose in his place and 
passionately declared that, if he could 
have his way, the oceans would be 
changed into lakes of molten fire to 
prevent the contamination of the new 
world by the old. The Governor still 
continued to govern and the Member 
still continued to ‘‘represent,’’ and yet 
neither of them voiced the sentiments 
of more than a handful of the votes 
that kept them in office. 
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At such a time as this, when in New 
York a period of feverish speculation 
has turned Wall Street into a bear 
garden and everyone has a “bit on” 
the rise or fall of shares, and in Wash- 
ington, where a great political struggle. 
is casting its shadows before, it is un- 
usually difficult to sift the really im- 
portant from the seemingly important. 
In these circumstances Americans famil- 
iar with the habits and customs of 
their own people give little serious heed 
to their own Press or the talk of the 
politicians—but they do a lot of think- 
ing for themselves. 

It is this undercurrent of opinion, 
if it can be sensed, and the concrete acts 
of the Government which alone must 
guide in arriving at any true estimate 
as to the trend of thought and opinion 
in America. Private expression is the 


surest indication, and, judging from 
The Fortnightly Review. 






this, it can be truly said that American 
faith is still with the Allies as to the 
final outcome of the war. It is also 
equally clear that this faith is based 
first, last, and all the time upon con- 
tinued British control of the seas. As 
one American naval expert has said: 
“Tf in the end England remains as 
the one country left to fight Germany, 
she would be even stronger than now. 
Her men would be at home, a trained, 
well-equipped army for defense, in- 
dustry and export would be resumed on 
large scale, and the German flag could 
not appear on the seas until England 
gave permission.” This effective ob- 
ject lesson as to the value of a navy 
is the driving force behind the naval 
expansion programme now under con- 
siderati6n by the Congress of the United 
States. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 








The year 1915 drew towards its close 
in a babble of talk about peace. Sea- 
sonable in the conventional Christmas 


’ gense, but futile in fact. It is all in 


the enemy’s interest, started by Ger- 
man agents, in spite of the Chancellor’s 
denial in the Reichstag, and carried 
on by German catspaws, conscious or 
unconscious. But it will serve a useful 
purpose if it leads people to think and 
form for themselves a clearer concep- 
tion of the problem. There is no in- 
clination here in any quarter that 
matters to entertain proposals for 
peace at the present juncture, but the 
refusal is rather instinctive or impul- 
sive than thought out. It arises from 
a feeling that this is the wrong time for 
bargaining, not from a reasoned com- 
prehension of what is implied by bar- 
gaining at all, and it is an insufficient 
protection against specious arguments 
and confused thinking. We need a 
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clearer view of the position to guide our 
counsels and determine our action. 
The first point to grasp is that there 
is only one will among the Central 
Powers, and that is Germany’s. It is 
not wholly independent of the others 
and may have to accommodate itself to 
theirs in this or that particular; but it 
is so predominant that in large affairs 
it is the only one that counts. It was 
predominant before the War and has 
become more and more so as the War 
has proceeded. It is Germany with 
whom we have to deal. This is recog- 
nized in a general way. Indeed in this 
country we hardly feel conscious of 
any other enemy, and it is the same 
in France. For Russia and Serbia, 
too, the enemy, who was Austria, has 
during the last six months become Ger- 
many. As time goes on it becomes 
ever clearer that but for Germany there 
would have been no war at all, and 
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but for her it might be ended now by 
negotiation or reference to an inter- 
national court. What is implied by 
this, however, is less clearly perceived. 

The War cannot be ended by nego- 
tiation or compromise, because no treaty 
of peace concluded with Germany 
would be worth the paper it is written 
on. A nominal agreement might con- 
ceivably be reached which would permit 
a cessation of hostilities; but not a 
single nation would have the smallest 
faith in it, and everyone would im- 
mediately prepare for a renewal of war. 
I do not mean only those which af 
now fighting, but neutral countries too. 
None of them trusts Germany now. 
Those nearest to her are armed to the 
teeth and anxiously watching their 
frontiers day and night, because they 
know that their neutrality would be 
violated tomorrow if the Germans 
thought they could violate it with ad- 
vantage. A neutral observer, who 
has recently studied the feeling in 
Switzerland, says that even the Ger- 
man-Swiss, who are sympathetic to 
Germany, do not trust her (The Times, 
December 17). When a man of busi- 
ness repudiates his obligations nobody 
trusts him again; his credit is gone. 
Germany is in that position and much 
worse. She is like a man who has not 
only dishonored his own signature but 
justifies that conduct on principle. 
How can anyone trust him? With 
the best will in the world it is impossible. 
The other nations might try to believe 
in Germany’s good: faith, but they 
could not. Her own allies could not. 
They do not now. They try, but they 
have no confidence; only hopes alter- 
nating with fears. 

Eager pacificists ignore this cardinal 
factor in the problem. They shut their 
eyes to the conduct of Germany and to 
the maxims laid down to justify it, 
that might is right and that necessity— 
which means the interests of Germany 
—overrides all rules and obligations. 
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Consequently they do not see—or 
affect not to see—that the peace they. 
desire could only stereotype the evils 
they deplore. It would make mili- 
tarism the universal rule and impose the 
necessity of constant and perfect prepa- 
ration for war, because any weakness 
on the part of Powers who possess any- 
thing that Germany wants in her 
present frame of mind would be her 
opportunity for the renewal of war. 
The past proves that she would be at 
no loss for pretexts, and the only security 
for peace would be a bristling front. 
The competition in armaments would 
be intensified and would demand far 
more of the national energies than ever 
before. Compulsory military service 
would be inevitable. If it be argued 
that this might be averted by the terms 
of the treaty of peace, in which some 
measure of disarmament might be one 
of the conditions, the answer is that 
reliance on any such provision assumes 
confidence in Germany’s good faith. 
It is the old fallacy again. Guarantees 
would be worthless; the German prepa- 
rations would be made in secret, and 
Powers who carried out the bargain 
would be the victims of a confidence 
trick. There is no escape from the 
position taken up by Germany, no 
third course between surrender and 
fighting it out. 

Nobody will hear of surrender— 
not even the pacificists—but the danger 
is that it may be so wrapped up as to 
look like something else. That is 
indeed what the Germans are seeking 
and the pacificists are helping them to 
secure. What we have to realize here 
is that the Germans have not abated a 
jot of their ultimate aims, but rather 
the contrary. The original purpose 
was to proceed by steps on the tradi- 
tional plan; to knock out France, hold 
Russia in, consolidate the Central 
Powers under German hegemony, ex- 
tend the bloc north and south, gain 
new naval bases, so as to command 
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the North Sea, the Channel, and the 


.Mediterranean, while pushing East 


by land, with the aid of Turkey, to- 
wards Persia and Egypt. All this was 
preparatory to the final step, which was 
seizure of the command of the sea and 
the subjection of Great Britain. Our 
entry into the War spoiled it right off 
at the start; but it was too late for 
Germany to withdraw then, and the 
attempt was made to take the whole 
programme in one. 

The first item was to take Paris and 
crush France. Sweeping through Bel- 
gium did not count as anitem. It was 
taken as a mere preliminary and a 
matter of course; but the calculation 
went wrong at Liege and the error al- 
tered the whole course of the War. 
The man who beat the Germans was 
General Leman. The advance on Paris 
failed and six weeks after the beginning 
of the War the first peace kites were 
sent up by Germany. People have 
perhaps forgotten it, but the suggestion 
was put about that the War should be 
declared off and called a draw. The 
object was obvious. It was to retreat 
for another spring under more favorable 
conditions. Ths bait was not taken 
and ever since then the aim of Ger- 
many’s higher policy has been to bring 
this War to an end with as little loss 
and as much advantage in hand as 
possible in order to prepare for the 
next. In this connection confirmation 
may be drawn from Friedrich Nau- 
mann’s book Mitteleuropa, which is 
attracting great attention in Germay. 
It was summarized in The Times of 
December 6. The book deals with 
future German policy on the Con- 
tinent, but the point is the writer’s 
admission that German opinion was 
prepared for war with France, with 
Russia, and with England, but not for 
war with all three at once. That un- 
fortunate occurrence upset the plans 
and caused them to be reconstructed, 
but not abandoned. The immediate 









aim is first to secure peace and then 
build up a stronger Central Empire by 
inducing or forcing Austria formally to 
enter the German Economic League. 
Belgium would be included and Hol- 
land could hardly keep out. Every 
inducement would be offered to the 
Dutch to come in, and if that failed 
pressure could easily be applied to 
compel them. The Balkan States 
would be helpless, and whatever form 
their relations might take they would 
actually be appendages of the new 
Mitteleuropa. Thus the scheme of 
@erman hegemony from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean would in 
effect be realized. Nor would Turkey 
offer any serious obstacle to its exten- 
sion eastward. Germany would have 
a clear run from Antwerp and Hamburg 
to Salonica and Constantinople and 
beyond. In this position she could 
prepare at leisure for a final reckoning 
with the British Empire. An arrange- 
ment might be made with Russia or 
France or both; but, failing that, 
Germany would in a few years be 
strong enough to tackle all three. She 
could easily make it impossible for us 
to hold the Suez Canal and Egypt, 
and with those gone India would be 
gravely imperiled. India would prob- 
ably be held out as a bait to Russia and 
@ compensation for withdrawing in 
Europe and leaving the Southern Slavs 
to the new Germanic Empire. 

If Germany could secure peace now 
this program would be quite feasible 
within a few years, nor could we pre- 
vent its realization. And thus the 
great blunder of the present War, from 
the German point of view, would be 
retrieved. No one who studies the 
current War literature of Germany 
can doubt the intention, and only those 
who wilfully ignore the lessons of ex- 
perience can doubt that complete 
plans for carrying it out have been 
prepared in detail. But there is no 
clear perception of the truth among us, 
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and there are various schools of teach- 
ers who obscure it in different ways. 
The professed pacificists are the least 
important. They would have every 
one follow tueir own example, take a 
dose of opium, and sink into the drugged 
sleep of the sluggard and the coward; 
but as the nation happily does not 
consist of sluggards and cowards, 
their advice is rejected with growing 
resentment. More insidious is the 
influence of a confused way of thinking 
which, without being definitely paci- 
ficist, regards Germany as a Power 
with whom we might—and sometime 
shall—negotiate. People who think 
in this way do not propose to negotiate 
now, but they look forward vaguely 
to doing so presently when the military 
situation has changed more to the ad- 
vantage of the Allies. If one attentively 
studies current comment, and especially 
references to the end of the War and 
the future—of which the newspapers 
are full—one perceives a _ certain 
assumption underlying it all. Ger- 
many is always thought of as she is. 
She is somehow to be reduced to a 
position in which she will make peace 
on our terms. She will be worsted and 
forced to admit it, but otherwise she 
will still be the same Germany, and 
those who act for her will be those who 
act for her now. This tacit assumption 
is particularly noticeable as the back- 
ground of all the plans for dealing with 
German trade after the War which are 
being urged with so much assiduity. 
They imply a continuance of enmity, 
and the motive is either revenge or 
commercial subjugation. In either case 
Germany is viewed as an enemy, that 
is to say, as she is. This attitude un- 
consciously coincides with the German 
view of the end of the War. They too 
look forward to a continuancs of enmity 
and are preparing to transfer their 
operations to the commercial field. Such 
a state of things must infallibly lead 
to a renewal of war, if nothing else did. 
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Another current of opinion, starting 
from an entirely different standpoint 
and procesding on different lines, is 
really based on the same assumption; 
and it is a highly popular one. I 
mean the quasi-military view that Ger- 
many is already beaten. The business 
requires some finishing off, but that will 
be all right. Such is the cheerful and 
easy reading of the situation one hears 
every day from ‘optimists,’ who pride 
themselves upon it. Optimists, by the 
way, always slap themselves on the 
chest and let one know what fine fel- 
lows they are and how superior to 
pessimists. The real difference be- 
tween them is that an optimist is a self- 
satisfied fool and a pessimist a diffident 
one. The one bases expectation en- 
tirely on hopes, the other on fears; 
the wise man hopes for the best but 
prepares for the worst. But that is an 
obiter dictum. To return to the point, 
the view that Germany is virtually 
beaten contemplates peace concluded 
with her when the little business of 
finishing off the beating is brought to 
a happy conclusion. The notion is 
that the German armies will be ‘‘rolled 
back”’ on the Western side while Russia 
has another go in on the Eastern, and 
by that time the Central Powers being 
exhausted, and seeing that the game is 
up, will give in and perforce agree to 
our terms. This reading of events is 
essentially the same as that of the after- 
the-War-ites; only it is concerned with 
the immediate, and the other with the 
later, future. Both envisage Germany 
as she is, and are prepared to negotiate 
with her at the right time. The dif- 
ference between them and the pacificists 
is that the latter think the right time 
is now, the others would put it off; 
but they all assume an end to the War 
by bargaining with Germany as an 
integral Power. The newspaper com- 
ments on the German Chancellor’s 
speech on the 9th of December all imply 
this. , 
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There is, of course, a great deal of 
difference between negotiating in the 
present state of the War and at a later 
stage, when the enemy is in a worse 
position, as we all believe and expect; 
but, the difference is merely one of 
relativa circumstances and does not 
touch the vital point. Any terms 
arranged with Germany as she is, 
whether now or later, are open to the 
objection raised at the beginning of 
this article, that it would be impossible 
to rely on their observance. Peace 
would only be an armistice devoted to 
further warlike preparation, with an 
embittered and ruinous trade war to 
fill up the interval. If it be argued, as 
some argue, that Germany must be so 
weakened or crushed or kept under 
that she could not begin again, the 
reply is twofold—(1) that this would be 
adopting the German policy and meth- 
ods, which are precisely what we are 
fighting against; (2) that it is impossible 
in practice. All history proves that 
the attempt to keep a nation in a state 
of permanent subjection or enforced 
disability is an unfailing source of 
trouble and eventually unsuccessful. 
That is the case even with small, weak, 
and backward peoples. The mere idea 
of applying it to a nation so large, 
energetic, capable, and proud as the 
Germans is equally silly and base. 
The more they were kept down the 
more certainly would they spring up. 
There is no lasting peace to be got by 
that road. 

What, then, is to be done? If we 
can neither trust nor compel Germany 
to keep the peace, what hope is there 
for the future? The answer to this 
lies in the meaning attached to the 
word ‘‘Germany.”’ The Germany that 
nobody can trust is the Germany that 
has revealed herself in this War, the 
Germany that acknowledges no law or 
obligation but her own interests, the 
Germany that tears up treaties, mur- 
ders non-combatants and neutrals whole- 






sale, plots arson and outrages and 
crimes of violence in neutral (that is 
friendly) countries, that maltreats pris- 
oners of war and violates even the few 
strict rules of warfare unconditionally 
laid down in its own cynical war-book, 
which allows almost everything by 
way of exception under the plea of 
necessity. So long as that Germany 
remains on that moral plane and in 
that state of mind, there can be no 
real peace, and to negotiate with her, 
whether early or late, is to lose the War 
in effect, if not in appearance. 

The only way to win it is to convert 
that Germany into a different one, and 
the way to do that is to convince the 
German people that they have been 
worshiping false gods and following 
lying prophets. They must come to 
their senses of themselves and throw 
their own gods into the fire. They will 
do it when their gods fail them and 
they find that the worship they have 
been taught brings disaster. 

But this involves a tremendous task, 
which will not be achieved unless its 
nature and magnitude are clearly 
realized. The Germans will not aban- 
don the beliefs and principles in which 
two generations have been bred and 
systematically trained until they are 
reduced to desperation, because they 
are not the people to fashion new ones 
and change quickly. They are, more 
than any other, the creatures of drill 
and habit, and unable to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. And let 
there be no mistake; it is the German 
people who have to be convinced. All 
the talk about the Kaiser or the Junkers 
or the Military Party, as though they 
were separate from the general body 
of the people, is shallow and ignorant. 
When German writers declare that 
people and army are one they say no 
more than the truth. Certainly the 
Kaiser is officially responsible for the 
War, and the military interests were 
most urgent in pressing it; but he is the 
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German Kaiser and must lead his 
people. That he led them whither they 
would go is convincingly proved by the 
sequel. Never popular before, he at 
once became so on declaring war, and 
he is now idolized because he has stuck 
manfully to it. He shares the affection 
of the people with von Hindenburg 
who is the most successful warrior they 
have. The Crown Prince of Prussia, 
who was a popular idol when he led the 
military party, has fallen from that 
high estate because he has failed as a 
soldier and made a discreditable ex- 
hibition of himself. The people are 
arrogant and bellicose, and they turn 
to the men in high position who best 
serve their mood. 

There was in the August number 
of this Review a brilliant and remarkable 
sketch, cast in dramatic form, which 
received far less notice than it deserved. 
It was by Sir Thomas Barclay, and was 
entitled ‘‘The Sands of Fate—Berlin, 
July 24 to 31, 1914: A Historical 
Phantasy.”’ It purports to give the 
history of the week preceding the declara- 
tion of war in a series of scenes enacted 
at Potsdam between the Kaiser and 
his chief advisers, and it represents 
him vacillating between peace and war, 
until the issue is finally decided by the 
crowds outside cheering for war. The 
Kaiser says to his Chancellor: 


It’s too late, Bethmann, to talk of peace 
now. Did you see those crowds? Do 
you suppose we can draw back after 
we have picked up the glove in the face 
of the whole world?...I wanted peace, 
Bethmann. Now I want war. The 
lion in me is roused. When I heard 
those shouts of triumph I knew they 
were the shouts of the nation behind 
them, the shouts of those fifty thousand 
cheering Germans! The voice of the 
nation—the cry of the nation to their 
leader! There’s no longer an open 
question, Bethmann. The die was 
cast when those crowds cheered. It’s 
the Divine will spoken through the 
tongue of the humble. I must obey 
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that will—the will of God which tells 
me that this nation is destined to rule 
the earth. 


I believe that this ‘historical phan- 
tasy”’ represents with singular felicity 
the interplay of the several influences 
which determined the fatal decision and 
their relative importance. A good 
many writers about war and peace and 
Germany might study it with advantage. 
It is undeniable that the War chimed 
with popular sentiment in Germany, 
and has been supported with general 
enthusiasm and devotion. Nor is that 
disposed of by saying that the people 
have been deceived. Populus vult de- 
cipi: decipiatur. Still less to the point 
is the notion—popular in Radical 
quarters—that it is all the fault of the 
Junkers or the landed gentry. They 
have no influence over the great urban 
populations which now form the larg- 
est, most energetic and most articulate 
section of the people; but the contrary. 
When these two join hands as they have, 
it is from some larger motive which 
envelops both. 

To enter fully into the present men- 
tality (to borrow a useful word from 
the French) of the German people 
would lead me too far from the im- 
mediate point; but it is pertinent to 
say briefly that two main influences 
have developed it—one theoretical and 
a priori, the other practical and a 
posteriori. The first is the teaching of 
the “‘intellectuals’’; the second is the 
great material success of the existing 
order, which that teaching supports 
and extols. The dovetailing of the 
two presents the most convincing argu- 
ment that can be conceived, and exer- 
cises an irresistible sway over minds so 
logical yet so childlike, so critical yet 
so docile as those of the German people. 
With regard to the “intellectuals” I 
am tired of pointing out their respon- 
sibility, but as it is still the fashion here 
to put everything down to the Kaiser 
and the military, I must once more 
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emphasize the point. The truth is 
that all the plans and projects; all the 
arguments and excuses for outrages; 
all the forensic tricks and dodges; all 
the talk about Kultur (a word of which 
everyone but the Professors must be 
sick); all the theories—ethnological, 
historical, geographical, political, eco- 
nomic and social—about Germany’s mis- 
sion, past, present, and to come; all 
the proofs of German superiority and 
the incomparable merits of German 
bodies, minds, and souls, the contrasted 
inferiority of the rest of the world in 
general and the miserable endow- 
ments, incalculable baseness and un- 
qualified rottenness of .Germany’s 
enemies in particular—all these are 
furnished by the intellectualsina copious 
stream from which the Kaiser, his 
Ministers, his Generals, his Press, and 
the mob all drink and derive their mental 
sustenance. 

This is the source from which is 
nourished that national over-bearing 
arrogance, which is at the bottom of 
the War. The Greeks of old knew it, 
and the punishment it entails. Euri- 
pides calls it the desire to be mightier 
than gods. The victims of this mad- 
ness think themselves above all law, 
and that is the teaching of all German 
intellectuals. They applaud the aim- 
less sinking of passenger ships and wan- 
ton destruction of life and justify every 
barbarity. Some of them have gone 
too far even for the German authori- 
ties. There is Herr Heinz Potthoff, 
who advocates starving all the civilian 
inhabitants of the occupied territories 
and massacring all the prisoners of war. 
His book has been banned by order, 
but the proposals have not been con- 
demned by the newspapers, and they 
have been repeated by a German editor 
at Prag. 

It is possible that the doctrine of 
German supremacy, however flattering 
to exalted persons, would not have 
gained much hold on the people at 


large if it had not been accompanied 
and confirmed by the great increase of 
wealth and material prosperity which 
has been the pride of Germany in recent 
years. It is the tangible evidence of 
German super-merit and a convincing 
demonstration of the excellence of the 
existing order under which it has been 
attained. It has reconciled the Ger- 
man people as a whole to Prussian dom- 
ination and Prussian policy. 

That policy brought them to war— 
war which was hailed with delight as 
another opportunity to prove their 
superlative merit and another step on 
the road to their destined greatness. 
It really matters very little for the pur- 
pose of the present argument whether 
the War is called offensive or defensive. 
In either case it was to be a great tri- 
umph for German arms, a demonstra- 
tion of their superiority and a vindica- 
tion of those claims to lead the world 
which have been so assiduously instilled 
into their minds. Above all it was to 
increase riches and honor and power, 
as a recompense for the effort and sac- 
rifice involved. So far they have been 
broadly confirmed in their convictions. 
There have been some disappointments 
and disillusions, particularly in regard 
to the prolongation of the conflict; but 
on the whole they are very well satisfied 
with themselves, and rather strength- 
ened than weakened in their devotion 
to the existing order and their belief 
in its virtue. Nor is this due in any 
great measure to deception about the 
true state of things. Their authorities 
and newspapers do suppress some things 
and color others and that helps to swell 


- their satisfaction; but the impression 


I have gained from a fairly attentive 
study is that the German war news is 
at least as full and accurate as any 
other. 

It can, in truth, afford to be; for their 
military situation has enormously im- 
proved, at least on the map, during the 
past year. So long as they goson mak- 
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ing progress somewhere there is always 
good news, and the failures, the balked 
plans and. unfinished enterprises left 
behind in other quarters are easily for- 
gotten. The upshot is that so far we 
have made no progress towards con- 
verting them from the worship of their 
idols, but rather the contrary. One 
point must be excepted, and it is of 
considerable importance. They have 
been converted—ac least the military 
people have—from contempt to re- 
spect for the soldiers of the Allies and 
particularly for ours, who were the 
most despised. That is a good begin- 
ning, for German arrogance rests on 
the basis of belief in their immeasurable 
fighting superiority. They still, ap- 
parently, ridicule our Navy, although 
the mastery of the German submarines 
is by far the greatest achievement of the 
War up to now. It is a wholly new de- 
velopment, an emergency met by the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and energy 
of our naval men, who have proved 
fully equal to the great traditions of 
their calling. But the Germans seem 
to have been kept in the dark about it. 

Respect for our soldiers is a begin- 
ning; but we have evidently a very long 
way to travel before we convince them 
that they have followed false teaching 
and imagined a vain thing, that they 
are not demi-gods with a mission to set 
the whole world right and force their 
Kultur upon other nations. They re- 
gard the War as already won, and, in a 
sense, it is—so far. The original plan 
of campaign broke down, it is true; but 
they have thrust the enemy far back, 
occupied enormous stretches of his ter- 
ritories, and subjugated Serbia, which 
was the primary object. No wonder 
they are exalted in their own eyes. Any 
other people in their place would be. 
To reverse all that will demand the 
utmost effort and determination that 
we can bring to bear. It wll not be 
done by assuring ourselves—in words— 
that the Germans are already beaten, 
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and nonsense of that kind, but by realiz- 
ing the magnitude of the task and for- 
mulating the elements necessary for 
its accomplishment. 
The German successes are due to 
three main factors: (1) preparation; 
(2) unity of direction; (3) confusion, 
vacillation, and incompetence on our 
side. With regard to the first, we have 
now had time to make good our back- 
wardness and have, I believe, substan- 
tially done so. We have turned the 
corner and are immeasurably stronger 
than a year ago. About the third I will 
only say that the weakness seems to be 
recognized at last and that attempts 
are being made to remedy it; but we 
cannot achieve the unity ef direction 
exercised on the other side. The single 
will mentioned at the beginning of the 
article has been an asset of incalculable 
value to the enemy. It is embodied in 
the German Kaiser, but behind him is 
the united will of the German people. 
That is their great strength, and so 
long as it remains there can be no pos- 
sibility of peace, because they will still 
be of the same mind. The neutral ob- 
server mentioned above, who has been 
touring in Germany for some months, 
and lately contributed his impressions 
to The Times, dealt with this point 
in a very informing article published on 
the 11th of December, and emphasized 
‘‘the fact that German unity of opinion 
is still absolute.’”” When that unity be- 
gins to crack we shall have the first 
sign of the conversion which must pre- 
cede a real peace. It can only come by 
an internal break-up in Germany itself 
which will be the prelude to a new order; 
and the process will begin with Austria. 
It will happen if we stick to the task 
and put all the strength and endurance 
we have into it; but not otherwise. The 
alternative is the peace by bargaining 
with the old Germany, which can be 
no peace, whatever professions her 
rulers may make. 
A. Shadwell, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Stix Wuite Horses anv Aa Coacu. 

The cow-house was dim, like night, 
when a cloudy moon is shining, al- 
though the clock had just struck four. 
Through a small window the gray light 
stole and vaguely lit up the horned 
heads of the cattle. It showed Jan 
Straw sitting in a corner. 

Rain beat on the roof like the tramp- 
ling of heavy feet; it fell in a sheet from 
the eaves, and spouted like a waterfall 
from the drip-stone; the noise of the 
beck increased until it became a roar. 

With a heave and a snort Cushy, 
Barbara’s favorite cow, got up. She 
feared! she did not know what she 
feared; but perhaps in those days when 
the earth was new-made and cataclysms 
were frequent occurrences, her forbears 
had learned to dread the sounds of a 
rising flood. She stirred the other 
beasts into restlessness, although they 
had borne the thunder and lightning 
with timid resignation. 

Jan Straw sat motionless. He had 
stopped muttering, and his eyes were 
half-closed. His hands were cold as 
ice. The flame of life was burning 
very low. To him had come a presenti- 
ment that death was on his way to put 
it out. Once he had seen a play acted 
upon the village green in which Death 
came by with all his bones a-jangling, 
and the memory of it had not faded. 
His intellect was too beclouded to fear. 
The dogged stolidity, that had made 
him an unrepining drudge through 
manhood to old age, now made him a 
placid watcher for the fleshless form 
that would extinguish his little candle. 

Lucy heard the trampling and snort- 
ing of the beasts, and she came to the 
cow-house door. Peter Fleming was 
with her, for he had reached Greystones 
just in time to take shelter there. 
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The sudden change from the brightly 
lit kitchen, where the candles were 
burning, to the dimness of this place 
at first bewildered him; he could not 
distinguish anything clearly—the cattle 
looked like ungainly shadows, and their 
horns like the bare and twisted branches 
of trees. Then one by one the forms 
took shape, and his eyes fell upon the 
old man. 

‘*Hulloa,” he cried, laying his hand 
on Jan’s bent shoulder, ‘‘What ho, 
Jan! how goes thyself? Why! I believe 
you’ve been asleep in the midst of all 
this racket. It’s loud enough to waken 
the dead.”’ 

The old man roused himself from his 
lethargy, gathered his scattered wits, 
and looked at the countenance bending 
over him for some moments without 
replying. 

At last he asked in a voice that 
trembled away into silence: 

‘“*Will it waken her?” 

Peter knew of whom he was thinking. 

‘Nay,’ he said kindly, ‘‘her bed is a 
bed of peace.”’ 

The gray face fell, and the young man 
saw that he had not anticipated Jan’s 
desire. 

‘IT shouldn’t wonder,’”’ he replied. 
“if she doesn’t hear it in her sleep, and 
dream of you.” 

“IT thought as how she might waken 
and be watching,’’ answered Jan. 

‘“M’appen she is,’’ Lucy spoke with 
tenderness, for she was fond of the old 
man. ‘‘She’ll certainly be looking 
out for thee. Jan. She’ll never sleep so 
heavily but she’ll hear thy step when 
thee goes.”’ 

“‘I’s going soon.” 

His head sunk upon his breast; he 
was old, forlorn and weary. 

“Nay, Jan, nay,” said Lucy, ‘‘you 
mustn’t leave us yet. Barbara and 
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me. We'd be so lonesome sitting by 
the winter fire, wanting thy face that’s 
smiled on us ever since we were born.” 

‘‘We’s o’ comers and gangers,” he 
replied. ‘‘There’s new faces coming to 
take the place of the old ones. I’s 
ganging. He’ll soon pass by.” 

‘‘Who, Jan?” 

‘‘Him with the reaping-hook.”’ 

Lucy laughed his words away, though 
she shivered. 

“It’s a coach and six white horses 
that'll come for thee, Jan. Thee shall 
ride on velvet cushions, the horses will 
be shod with gold, and the bits will be 
made of silver.” 

“Aye, that’s the manner of it,” said 
Peter cheerfully. 

“Six white horses and a coach,”’ 
repeated the old man, then he shook 
his head. ‘*Coaches is for gentry folk. 
T’ll have to go away with him, the man 
of the bare bones. He’s like me the 
way he gets his bread, reaping the 
harvest from the fields, and no’ finding 
mickle fatness in it nouther.”’ 

“Come to the fire,” said Peter. 
“‘You’re cold here, come and get warm.”’ 

He helped Jan to his feet, and sup- 
ported the tottering footsteps to the 
kitchen, where the old man sank into 
his seat in the ingle-cheek. 

The rain was still clattering over- 
head, and sweeping down the windows 
in a solid sheet of water, so that nothing 
could be seen through the glass. Peter 
went to the door, and looked out. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the beck 
has wakened up with a vengeance.” 

“It won’t sweep away the house, 
will it?” asked Lucy. She felt much 
relieved to have Peter by her side, and 
even dared to cast her eyes upon the 
angry stream, swirling under the gar- 
den wall. 

Her great-grandmother laughed. 

“‘Lucy’s a timid lass,’’ she said. 
“Before you came she thought it was 
the last day, but I knew the good God 


was a better landlord than that, and 
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would want more market out o’ his 
green fields than he’s gotten so far, 
before he burned them into ashes. 
Now she’s afraid Greystones will fall! 
Hoots-toots, bairn. Greystones will 
stand as long as there’s a Lynn to care 
for it. I’ve seen many a worser storm 
than this.” 

The old woman talked on. When her 
mind got back to bygone days she was 
garrulovs. Some of her stories offended 
the fastidious taste of Lucy, but Peter 
liked them. Strange customs and 
coarser habits did not blind him to the 
fact that life and its passions are much 
the same in every age, only wearing a 
different garb. 

Lucy and Peter still stood, one at 
each side of the doorway, looking out. 
The beck raced below them, spluttering 
and foaming, and they could hear the 
grinding of rocks under its feet. It rose 
rapidly higher. Even as they watched 
it snatched at a bush on the opposite 
bank, twisted it as a child might twist 
a blade of grass, rooted it up, and swept 
it away. 

“Barbara will get wet!’’ said Lucy. 
‘“‘She’s at Ketel’s Parlor. There’s a 
crack in the roof, and therain some- 
times gets in.” 

Peter cast a glance at the still teem- 
ing clouds. He had not seen Barbara 
for a long time, and he was half in- 
clined to venture forth, make his way 
up the dale, through a hundred spouting 
waterfalls, and share her lonely vigil. 

Lucy divined his thoughts. She shut 
the door hastily and drew him to aseat. 

“We'll have tea; you’d like tea, 
Peter? and great-granny is dying for a 
cup,” she said. Then she whispered 
so that the old woman could not hear: 
“I’m so thankful you came—I really 


was frightened.” 


Peter allowed himself to be ruled by 
her, making only a laughing protest. 
The prospect outside was not enticing, 
and the prospect within was comfort- 
able and bright. 
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Lucy stepped lightly about her 
duties, spreading the table with clap- 
cakes, butter and honey. Peter’s pres- 
ence excited her; her eyes sparkled; 
her movements were lively. She dulled 
her ears to the roar of the torrent, and 
the rushing of the rain—though both 
were deafening. 

Jan Straw wakened from the sleep 
into which the kindly warmth of the 
kitchen had thrown him, and followed 
her with a steady gaze. He thought 
that she was a being between an angel 
and a fairy. Her eyes were blue like 
flowers with the morning dew in them, 
her skin was soft and white as the 
breast feathers of a swan, her cheeks 
were like roses. He had a confused 
remembrance of a story, still told in the 
dale about the man who had seen the 
last of thefairies. He had disturbed them 
at their play, and they had run up a 
ladder into a cloud, shutting a door 
after them. No one ever saw them 
among the tarns and meres, dancing 
by moonlight. ‘“‘Her o’ the white 
fingers” had, also, gone up into a cloud, 
and been seen no more. But she was 
an angel. Looking at Lucy he forgot 
the man with the reaping-hook. 

Lucy masked the tea, and called 
Jan to the table. They tried to forget 
that awesome sound of rushing water 
outside. Mistress Lynn could be a 
jovial companion when she chose, and 
she liked to cross wits with Peter. He 
dared to contradict her—such a rare 
experience she appreciated, for it was 
done good-humoredly. The old woman 
had a purpose in unbending to him. 
She wanted him to marry Lucy. 

She wanted it for several reasons— 
because she liked him and knew he was 
no fortune-hunter, because she wished 
to see Lucy settled before Joel came 
back—-ske had other pians for Joel— 
because she was sorry for the girl’s 
disappointment: she knew what blighted 
hopes felt like when the heart was young. 
Though she would not have scrupled to 





add disappointment to disappointment 
had it suited her purpose, in this case 
she was at one with her great-grand- 
daughter, and determined to bring 
about that which they both desired. 

When tea was finished Peter bent 
over Lucy’s chair to read her cup. 

‘‘Health and wealth and happiness,” 
he said. 

‘“‘T’ve heard it many times,” said she, 
with a light laugh. ‘‘I’ve got the first, 
and dreamed of the last, but I’ve still 
to catch a glint of the other. Read 
Jan’s,’”’ she handed him the old man’s 
mug. ‘‘Perhaps you'll find something 
worth having there.’’ 

‘‘Nowt but the rheumatics ha sever 
come out o’ my cup,” said Jangravely. 

“But I see six white horses and a 
coach,’’ replied Peter. 

“Do ’ee now?” Jan put his finger 
into the empty mug and sorted the tea- 
leaves one by one, counting them aloud. 
‘*So there be,’’ he said. 

Lucy began to wash up the dishes, 
childishly pleased to bare her round, 
white arms, when there was ‘someone 
to see them. 

Throughout the meal, which had been 
a merry one, they had tacitly ignored the 
rain, although it wasstill coming down— 
as they say in the dales—whole water. 
Now they were suddenly silent. But 
on the slates it clattered, on the walls it 
slashed, on the ground it spluttered, 
through the air it fell hissing. Over and 
above it the beck thundered. 

Mistress Lynn sat upright in her bed, 
and listened with an expression of awe 
upon her grim old countenance; Lucy 
drew nearer to Peter, her eyes wideand 
panic-stricken; Jan Straw left the ingle. 

‘‘Hark!” said the old woman. 

Peter went to the door and looked out. 

Down the bed of the stream came 
a foaming, boiling cataract. Seen 
through the gloom it was suggestive of 
flying, riderless horses, tossing their 
manes in the air, and chafing at their 
bits. 
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‘‘Six white horses and a coach,’’ mut- 
tered Jan, stumbling bare-headed into 
the rain. - 

“Come back,” cried Lucy. 

‘“‘Come back,’’ cried Peter. 

‘Jan, Jan, you old fool,” said Mistress 
Lynn, leaning out from her great bed, 
and peering across the candle-lit room 
to the darkness framed by the open 
door. 

But Jan was gone. The garden wall 
fell and the water rolled up to the 
doorstep, where it seemed to pause 
before slowly withdrawing. It did not 
go back alone. Lucy, regardless of her 
own safety, impulsive to recklessness 
where her affections were concerned, 
followed it, and thinking that she saw 
Jan but a few steps ahead, ran for- 
ward. 

The ground gave way under her feet, 
and the beck had its grip on her in a 
moment. 

The incident happened so swiftly 
that Peter was already struggling with 
the flood for the possession of the girl 
before he realized what had taken place. 
When he tried to recall it afterwards 
he could remember nothing save that 
his hand, by its own sense and cunning, 
had snatched at her frock as she was 
being swept past him. He dragged 
her from the water, and carried her into 
the house, laying her drenched form 
down before the fire. She was not 
unconscious, and stumbled to her feet, 
crying: 

“Jan, save Jan, Peter!’’ 

She would have followed him out 
again into the slashing rain, but Mistress 
Lynn called her back peremptorily. 

The old woman was terribly upset. 
She had had to lie in the four-poster 
and know that something dreadful 
was taking place outside. She had 
watched Jan rush out, then Lucy, 
then Peter; but she had heard nothing 
save the roar of waters, and seen noth- 
ing save a faint white gleam as they 
foamed by. Now she strove for com- 


‘the shivering girl. 
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posure, and wiped the tears that had 
come unbidden upon her cheeks. 

“‘Go and fettle thyself,” she said to 
“Then you'll be 
fit to look after the old man if he needs 
looking after any more.” 

Peter raced the beck through the 
copse where it was ploughing among the 
tree-trunks; he sought along the basin 
by the falls, but he could not find a 
trace of Jan Straw. He shouted, but 
he could not hear his own voice among 
the roaring of the waters, much less a 
cry for help were it uttered. He fol- 
lowed the flood through Cringel Forest 
to the village, where he told what had 
happened. Then, knowing that there 
was no chance now of finding the old 
man alive, if there had ever been a 
chance, he retraced his steps to Grey- 
stones. 

He found Lucy kneeling before the 
fire drying her hair. A sob broke from 
her when he returned alone for she had 
hoped against hope. 

‘*You couldn’t find him?”’ she said. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Poor old Jan is gone,’’ he replied. 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, 
but the old woman leaned back upon 
her pillows, a red patch on each cheek. 

“*Gone!”’ she said, ‘“‘gone! Jan Straw 
gone! The last link with my ain gen- 
eration.”” She was silent, seeing the 
years which he had kept alive for her 
fading away. ‘‘So Jan’s gone, the 
old, old creature, but younger than me 
by twenty winters. Poor Jan.” 

Then she turned upon Lucy. She 
must find some vent for the choking 
emotion of age. 

‘‘This 0’ comes of your fairy-tales,”’ 
she said. ‘Six white horses and a 
coach! You’d better have left him 
sitting in the cow-house, waiting for 
the man with the reaping-hook.” 

‘‘Don’t blame me,” cried the girl. 
‘“‘T would have saved him if I could.” 

“‘You’d have drownded yourself to 
no purpose. What could a lass like 
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you do when the beck’s in spate? It 
would have twisted you up like a 
windle-straw.”’ 

Lucy turned to Peter with entreaty 
in her eyes. 

He took her hand and stroked it. 

‘*I think you were very brave,” he 
said. 

He saw again the water with its 
tigerish lips, the crunching rocks, the 
broken body of a sheep tossing among 
the foam; he looked at the girl, at her 
tearful eyes, her damp hair hanging in 
jetty rings round her face; she seemed 
to be but a child, a forlorn, unhappy 
child, seeking for sympathy. 

Hardly. realizing what he did he bent 
down and kissed her. 

“Old Jan was glad to go, Lucy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You must remember that, and 
not grieve for him. He had a long life 
andalonely one. But heis now walking 
beside still waters with her o’ the white 
hands.” 

Night came, the rain ceased, and the 
moon reaped the stars with a golden 
sickle. The sky was calm, but the 
fells and dales were still roaring with 
the sound of many waters, and streaking 
the darkness with silver threads. Peter 
went home, stirred to the depths of 
his being. 

The next afternoon, when the beck 
had subsided to its normal flow Jan 
Straw’s body was found in a pool and 
taken to Greystones. All the village, 
and shepherds from distant cots among 
the hills, were bidden to the funeral. 
Lucy and Barbara had no time for 
tears. Mistress Lynn would not have 
it said that she had not shown honor to 
her old servant, and, two days before 
the burial, the sisters were busy from 
dawn to dark baking arval cakes to be 
given to the guests. These little cakes 
were made of wheaten meal, and taken 
piously home, to be eaten in remem- 
brance of the dead. 

The ceremony was a solemn one in 
the mill-house. The old man, Peter’s 












father, ate the arval cake with one hand 
over his eyes, and his figure bent as 
though in prayer. Peter’s mother wept 
behind her handkerchief, and nibbled 
a crumb of it, saying softly: 

‘*In memory o’ thee, Jan Straw.” 

Peter too, was not unmoved. The 
simplicity and pathos of the act brought 
tears to his honest eyes, of which he 
was not ashamed. 

Later on John Fleming sat at one 
side of the fire smoking, Mistress 
Fleming at the other side knitting, and 
Peter lay on the rug between them, 
telling stories of Oxford, when the old 
man suddenly took his pipe from his 
mouth, and said: 

“*T wish you’d marry, Peter.’ 

‘Marry! Good heavens!’’ 

“T want you to settle down. Once 
I had other views. I thought I’d live 
till you could read the burial service 
over me—earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, in sure and certain hope 
—you know how it goes. Beautiful 
words, them! They kind o’ sum up the 
big and little o’ life. Well, but now 


” 


He paused, took out of his pocket a 
large square of linen and wiped his brow. 

“I’m sorry to have disappointed you, 
father.” 

‘I kind o’ expected it,’’ replied the 
miller. ‘‘I used to say to your mother, 
‘the lad’s not the right cut for a cas- 
sock. He’d split the skirt o’ it with his 
long legs, rax it down the back with 
wrestling, and carry puppies and kitlins 
in the pockets.’ But she—she didn’t 
ken you as well as I did. ‘Leave him 
alone,’ she said, ‘the lad’s all right. 
You can’t put na old head on young 
shoulders.’ I wasn’t for believing her. 
‘Zookers!’ said I, ‘I’s an old man, but 
I’s got a young head on my old shoulders. 
The lad takes after me, that he does!’ 

‘IT was hoping,” Peter began, but the 
miller interrupted him. 

“Don’t be hoping anything, or 
pluming yourself up that I didn’t mind. 
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I’ve wished ever since—since—you 
ken when—that I’d brought you up to 
be a decent honest miller like myself, 
and had knocked them eddication no- 
tions out o’ my head and yours too. 
They’ve done nowther on us any good.” 

“If you’d only consent to my going 
away—not out of the country—but to 
London, say, I would do something to 
take the sting out ot your disappoint- 
ment. You’d be proud of me yet.” 

His mother laid a gentle hand on his 
arm. 

‘“‘Whist lad,”’ she whispered, ‘‘list 
to thy dadda.”’ 

“We're getting old,’’ John Fleming 
began, then stopped to clear his throat. 
“We're getting old, thy mother and me, 
and we've no chick nor child left but 
you, lad. We want you to stay at 
home with us till we’re called away.” 

“It won’t be for long, Peter,’’ said his 
mother. 

“We'd like you to settle down,” 
continued the old man. ‘‘ There’smoney 
enough—the Lord has blessed me 
with prosperity. You can take a wife, 
Peter, and bring up a family. I’d like 
to see a grandson on my knees before I 
die, and know that the old mill-house 
will go down to another John Fleming— 
a sober, God-fearing man I hope he’ll 
be, with no book-learning to spoil his 
appetite for common labor. Not that 
I’m blaming you, lad. I couldn’t have 
wished for a better son—in that the 
Lord has blessed me far beyond my 
deserts.” 

Peter grasped his father’s hand and 
shook it without a word. The old 
man laughed, and slapped him on 
the back, then snorted, as though tears 
had got into his throat. 

“TI always have a cough when the 
winter comes,”’ hesaid, tapping his chest. 

“So you want me to get married,” 
remarked Peter, after a while. ‘‘That’s 
& matter for deep reflection.” 

“T’ve always wished for a daughter,” 
replied his mother. ‘“‘I cried when 
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you were born, but thy dadda was 
pleased.’’ 

‘*There’s a nice lass would just do for 
you, lad,’’ said the miller, winking at his 
son. ‘“‘She’s a bonny lass with no 
silly ways about her. Your mother 
and me’s kind o’ fond o’ her already. 
She looks us up whiles, and twists as 
purty a bow as you could wish to see 
for your mother’s caps and bonnets.” 

“*T guess her name,”’ said Peter. 

“It begins with L,’’ replied the old man. 

Peter got up and stretched himself. 

“I’m going for a walk,” he said, 
‘it’s a fine moonlight night.” 

“And you’ll think over what I’ve 
been saying?” asked the miller. 

The young man smiled, kissed his 
mother, and took his cap down from a 
nail. 

“‘T’ll tell you my decision when it’s 
made,” he replied. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JoeL Takes THE Lona TRAIL. 


It was the spring of the next year, 
and Joe! Hart sat smoking outside the 
store of Red Rivers Town. The hunt- 
ers and trappers were returning from 
the forest, bringing in their winter’s 
catch of peltries, and the place swarmed 
with men of many races, and all grades 
of color from the ebony of the negro, 
up through copper to the lighter eyes 
and fair skin of the European. 

The town was a huddled collection 
of log houses, built round a wooden 
fort. Puny, dirty, and arrogant, it 
yet stood boldly alone, snapping its 
fingers—as it were—in the face of the 
wilderness, and telling it that the days 
were numbered in which its silent 
places would remain tenantless, and its 
secrets undiscovered. The forest crowd- 
ed up to its very doors, like a pack of 
wild creatures, gathering round the 
circle of its fires, but kept at bay with 
axe and saw. 

Joel looked steadily before him. There 
were trees, trees, trees, nothing but 
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boughs for hundreds of miles. On the 
fringe, where some men had been felling, 
lay looped limbs, fragrant logs, and 
stacks of small branches; but the forest 
stood behind like an army, watchful, 
waiting, full of animosity. It threat- 
ened the town as the town threatened it. 
Any weakness on the part of man would 
bring it forward in a riotous march, 
waving green triumphal banners. 

For some days Red Rivers had been 
seething with excitement. It was ru- 
mored that inthemountains, far beyond 
the forest, gold had been found. Al- 
ready men were fitting themselves out 
to take the long trail, and Joel was one 
of them. 

A hard and dangerous journey it 
would be, for between civilization and 
the Delectable Mountains, stretched 
first the forest, then the wilderness, 
silent and visibly hostile. It had 
balked the desires of many, and sown 
grass between their ribs; it lay like a 
colossal dragon, like the worm Fafnir, 
guarding treasures that had been their 
bane. But as the old saga saith— 
Every brave man and true will fain 
have his hand on wealth till that last day. 

For gold men will face the deadliest 
of foes—the Unknown. They will 
fight its cunning with human craftiness, 
its strength with endurance, its secrecy 
with open minds. Though perils from 
snakes and savage creatures, pcrils 
from savager tribes, from disease, ex- 
haustion, hunger, and thirst, may be 
their daily portion, yet they will push 
on with a blind trust in their own good 
fortune. And as they go they will cheer 
themselves with thoughts of nuggets, 
large as cricket balls, which they will 
make the earth disgorge. 

Nearly a year had passed since Joel 
had left High Fold. It had been a time 
of varied experiences. He had been 
dejected; he had been lifted high. 
He had said that Destiny would never 
lead him to sip at the Fountain of 
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Success; he had blessed his lucky stars. 
He had made money, and after his 
former habit, lost it in a night. Some- 
times the future had been a blank; 
sometimes it was lit with fantastical 
hopes. Occasionally the present felt 
like hell, oftener it drifted away—he 
hardly knew how—and left behind it a 
sense of dissatisfaction. He had soon 
tired of the post which Mistress Lynn’s 
money had secured for him—there 
was too much drudgery in it to suit a 
pleasure-loving nature like his. But he 
kept it until he had won, by less vir- 
tuous means, enough to pay his debts 
to her and his friends. Then he gave 
it up. : 

But the influence of a new world, 
where men wrestled cheerfully with 
adverse circumstances, and overcame 
them by force of will, roused the latent 
manliness in him. They went forth 
daily—their muscles tough as steel, 
their bodies trained to every kind of 
hardship—and they came back, some- 
times in a few months, rich with the 
rewards of their endurance. And so, 
when he saw men all around him strip 
for the contest, and some bear off the 
prize, he determined to do likewise. 

He found an unexpected pleasure in 
action. Life, smacking of adventure, 
got hold of his imagination, and quick- 
ened his brain. An up-hill road of 
monotonous toil, even though it had 
led to honor and greater wealth, could 
not have spurred him to self-denial and 
energy, such as now regulated his 
thoughts. There was much of the 
excitement of the racecourse in the 
life that he was living. He looked for- 
ward eagerly to the day when he, and a 
small party of adventurers would set 
out into the Unknown, carrying their 
lives in their hands. 

A genial glow suffused his outlook; 
he could see the dawn of a new life 
before him. He was like one watching 
the light broaden and deepen before 
the rising of the sun. 
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A wind blew from the west, sweet 
with the perfume of damp wood. Few 
things stir the memory like a scent, and 
Joel’s mind harked back to Cringel 
Forest, and the old house above the 
tree-tops. With luck he would be able 
to restore it to its former modest but 
honorable position among its neighbors. 
With luck he would yet set Lucy Lynn 
there as its mistress. 

When he first left High Fold he had 
tried to thrust the memory of her 
pleading eyes away. To a certain ex- 
tent he had succeeded; for the world 
to which he had come was a world of 
men and not of women, and no one 
crossed his path to waken a longing for 
her in his heart. He had not meant to 
treat her slightingly, any more than he 
had meant to rob Mistress Lynn. He 
had drifted into the one, as he had 
drifted towards the other, through a 
light and reckless valuation of moral 
conduct, and an utter disregard of re- 
sponsibility. He had written once, 


but things were not going well with him 
at the time, so his letter was short and 


superficial. He had meant to write 
again when luck changed: but luck was 
long in changing, and by then her form 
had grown indistinct. 

With the awakening of his manhood, 
however, came a stirring of the old 
passion. Every part of him was quick- 
ened—both his conscience and his 
memory. He tried to bring her features 
back, but he must pay the price for 
having neglected her so long, and hard 
as he strove to imagine her as she was 
her face eluded him, tantalized him 
and came near only to fade away as 
soon as he turned his eyes upon 
its 

But the spirit in him, which Barbara 
Lynn, by her personality, had touched 
to consciousness for a few moments, 
was now fully roused, and struggling 
up through manifold weaknesses that 
swathed it, to take its place as the true 
director of his life. 
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He acknowledged that he had done 
Lucy a great wrong—wrong at the 
beginning and wrong afterwards—and 
he had made up his mind to atone for it 
as far as he could. He would write to 
her tonight—a clean confession of all 
that he had done amiss, before he dis- 
appeared into the wilderness for—how 
long? Perhaps to find a grave there. 

Just now, as he sat smoking at the 
store-house door, looking into the forest 
he seemed to see Lucy clearly. She 
was walking demurely down the wood- 
land path in her best buckled shoes 
which she only wore on Sundays. She 
appeared to be happy. Her face was 
as childish in its outlines, her skin as 
white as milk and red as roses, her eyes 
were as blue as when he had first kissed 
her. He fell into a reverie, dreading 
to hear a strange bird cry lest it should 
dispel the illusion. 

The afternoon quickly passed and 
evening came. He stood and watched 
the sunset flare over the treetops in red 
and yellow—the red of blood and the 
yellow of gold, two colors that have 
striped and stained each other since 
ever gold was desired by the eyes of 
men, and blood willingly paid for it. 

Joel went nearer to the forest and 
looked at the threshold leading to the 
long trail—a great doorway of primeval 
trees, beyond which he could see a gray- 
green road leading—whither? Through 
a hundred miles of forest! He thought 
what a land of trees this was to which 
he had come. The weight of luscious 
growth must give the world a tilt, he 
had heard a man say, like a market bas- 
ket over-full at one end. One day he 
had climbed a hill in the neighborhood 
and seen below him a vast expanse of 
green boughs, green to the horizon. 
Somewhere beyond them, bare and blue, 
were the treasure mountains that he 
hoped to reach. 

Swamp and river, he had been warned, 
many a swampand blackly-flowingriver, 
hiding from the wholesome light of 
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the sun under the over-arching boughs, 
would try to bar his path to fortune. 
The leaves were chiming overhead—a 
pleasant sound to casual ears. But 
he had heard that it drove men crazy. 
Though it were as unhallowed and ‘n- 
sistent as the voices which haunted 
those Persian adventurers who were 
turned to stone in their endeavors to 
find the speaking bird, the singing tree 
and the golden water—a tale which 
Timothy Hadwin had told him long 
ago—yet such was his present deter- 
mination it would not have held him 
back. The hope of fabulous things allured 
Joel as it had allured the men of old. 

He went into the store to write his 
letter to Lucy. 

As he sat, pen in hand, the lovely 
phantom which he had seen walking in 
the forest with her best buckled shoes 
on fled, and she assumed a solidity that 
disconcerted him, now he was prepared 
to communicate directly with her. 
His ready assurance vanished. What 
right had he to send her a letter now, 
after so long a silence? She was 
human, not faery: conjuring with a 
human heart had risks. 

He sat for a time pondering over the 
past, his eyes darkened with regrets 
and timid with new fears. Many 
changes might have taken place in the 
dale since he bade it farewell. A let- 
ter took months to come. His letter, 
if he wrote now, would not reach her 
till the summer was in full blow. Per- 
haps the great-grandmother was dead 
—swept away by the breath of the past 
winter. Lucy might be dead! Death 
as often took the young as the old. 
The silence gripped him like a night- 
mare. He wanted to break the sus- 
pense. So intense were his feelings, 
that he felt he could roll up the space 
which divided them, roll it up like a 
scroll, and see her face to face. But 
he could not get his hands on the 
mpalpable, restless curtain, that shut 


hem off from each other. 


If he had been able to roll it up, he 
could only have seen that which would 
have robbed him of his energy and hope, 
for Lucy was in the midst of prepara- 
tions for her marriage with Peter 
Fleming. 

While he was thus pondering upon 
the best way to begin his letter, his eyes 
wandered round the store. Two flaring 
lamps lit it up, and added the smell of 
rancid oil to the strange odor of tan, 
hides, furs, and woods with which it was 
redolent. He looked at the shelves 
of blankets, the canoe paddles, the 
canisters of shot, all things alien to his 
experience. He felt himself to be 
adrift in the Unknown, going he knew 
not whither. He craved for a familiar 
sound or sight. He wanted Lucy as 
he had never wanted her before. He 
began to write and tell her so. 

Then a man entered, the leader of 
the expedition which was going out in a 
few days to look for gold. He was tall 
and sinewy, wearing a buffalo cloak, 
and a hunting belt embroidered with 
the quills of the porcupine. He in- 
spired confidence. He knew the Un- 
known, and had conquered it. 

‘*What ho!” he said to Joel, ‘‘ writing 
to your sweetheart? That’s right. 
Tell her you’re going to seek your 
fortune, and will keep the first bit of 
gold you find to make the wedding ring.” 

“That’s a good idea,” replied Joel 
with a laugh. 


He wrote his letter. He poured out 
himself. He hid nothing from her, 
neither his weaknesses, nor his sel- 
fishness, nor the despair which he had 
felt at times, when he thought of her 
so far away, and wondered if he would 
ever see her again. Perhaps he made 
more of this latter statement than the 
facts warranted, but on the whole his 
letter was that of an honest man who 
did sincerely love the woman to whom 
he was writing. He did not implore 
her to wait, but he said that if heaven 
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sent him fortune, he would come to her 
—however late in the day it might be— 
and ask her to share it. 
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He ended by telling her that he would 
keep the first bit of gold he found for 
the wedding ring. 


(To be continued.) 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS AND THE EPIC OF DARTMOOR. 


I 


The last ten years of the nineteenth — 


century saw the beginnings of many 
new influences in literature. Some of 
them were strong enough tc survive, 
and to create new traditions; most were 
ephemeral as they were bizarre, and 
have had little but a modifying effect 
upon the art of our time. It was a 
period of transition. The old giants 
_ were still alive, but their best work had 
been done. Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” had been followed by 
“Jude the Obscure’; the genius of 
Meredith seemed finally to have lost 
its grip of vital things, and the pen 
which had given the world ‘Richard 
Feverel”’ thirty years before could pro- 
duce in the ’nineties only such amazing 
brilliance as ‘‘One of Our Conquerors,”’ 
“Lord Ormont and His Aminta.” In 
fiction, like poetry, in art alike, new 
schools arose and crowds of newcomers 
jostled one another in the artistic arena, 
most of them impatient of old tradi- 
tions and eager to travel on new beaten 
paths. It was all rather fine, this stren- 
uous, and if truth be told, somewhat 
vociferous revolt. To many a young 
man of today (or rather of yesterday) 
the phrase ‘‘the eighteen-nineties” calls 
up visions of a golden age. But looking 
back upon it all we can see how little 
the current sense of artistic values has/ 
been affected by the stress and effort 
of that time. We still hold that an ar- 
tist shall be master of his form, and we 
count it a merit in him if that form be 
beautiful; but nothing has happened to 
disturb our consciousness of the im- 
portant truth that the laws of form 
are inherent in the artist’s vision and 


are as much his own creation as the 
vision itself. 

I have been led into this preamble by 
the reflection that Mr. Phillpotts, who 
was one of those young men of the 
nineties, took fast hold of a grand old 
tradition and refused to let it go. In- 
stead of bothering about incidentals 
of form, as so many of hiscontemporaries 
did, he took up the tradition of the Eng- 
lish novel as it was laid down by George 
Eliot and modified by Thomas Hardy, 
and, bringing it to a visionas individual 
as theirs, succeeded in achieving a beauty 
that is all his own. It has been Mr. 
Phillpotts’ fate to find nearly every re- 
viewer of each of his new books com- 
paring him with Thomas Hardy. It 
must be rather irritating; and it is no 
more true than the assertion which is 
equally often repeated, that Thomas 
Hardy himself derives from George 
Eliot. All this business of comparison 
and derivation is almost entirely futile, 
and I propose to have nothing to do 
with it. Yet it may be as well to state 
generally the true position at the out- 
set. 

The fact is, of course, that although 
Eliot, Hardy and Phillpotts each found 
the material for their art in the English 
countryside, and particularly in the 
psychology of the English peasant; 
though they each excel in showing men 
and women in intimate relation with 
their environment, and although they 
are alike too in their use of the smaller 
essentials of their craft—those devices 
of sub-plot and peasant chorus which 
give the atmosphere of their work— 
yet there is a fundamental difference 
which concerns the very impulse. of 
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their art. And that difference may be 
expressed quite simply in a very few 
words. George Eliot looked at life 
from the angle of the moralist; Hardy 
from the angle of the philosopher. But 
Eden Phillpotts is above all things else 
the humanist, and his interpretation 
of life, with just as great a justification 
as theirs, is marked by a greater sym- 
pathy, though not by a deeper com- 
prehension. It has become rather a 
wearisome platitude in these days to 
show how Hardy brought to the Eng- 
lish novel a pessimism which has much 
in common with that of Schopenhauer. 
I need not therefore elaborate the point, 
except to say this—that all the wonder- 
ful power of Hardy’s art is turned in the 
direction of a temperamental predisposi- 
tion. Nature, for him, is an almost 
malign force, against which humanity 
struggles in vain. Man’s intelligence 
is a malady, which is the sufficient cause 
of all his unhappiness; and the condi- 
tions of social life only aggravate the 
evils of existence. Eden Phillpotts has 
nothing in common with him except a 
similarity of material and method. He 
himself has well summed up his purpose 
in a phrase from Nietzsche: ‘‘I have 
tried to say ‘yea’ to life, even in the 
most difficult problem, and to dis- 
play a will to life rejoicing at its 
highest types.” Hardy views humanity 
under the sway of blind fate, and finds 
perplexity, confusion and despair. Phill- 
potts sees a man in allegiance to the law, 
and finds in the inevitable conflict only 
another aspect of the splendor of life. 
Egdon Heath is a desolate waste, sombre 
and ineffably menacing; but there are 
fertile valleys in Dartmoor. 
II. 

Having thus cleared this ubiquitous 
business out of the way, it may be as well 
to give a few biographical details. 

Eden Phillpotts was born in 1862 
among the Hindu and Jain ascetics of 
Mount. Abu, Rajputana, his father, 
Captain Henry Phillpotts, of the 15th 





fisher-folk, published in 1896. It is 












Native Infantry, being Political Agent 
of two districts at that time. Coming 
to England while still a boy, he went 
to school in Plymouth, and at the age 
of seventeen proceeded to London to 
take up a clerkship in the Sun Fire Of- 
fice. There he remained nearly ten 
years, working during the day for his 
bread and butter, and at night working 
again (much harder, one suspects) in 
the attempt to satisfy an impulse toward 
artistic creation which he had already 
begun to feel. It was some time before 
he found his proper medium. At first 
he was attracted by the stage, but his 
efforts as an amateur actor led only to 
disappointment, and he abandoned the 
idea in favor of art. Here again, he 
was quick to recognize that the highest 
peaks were not for him. To literature © 
then he turned, without conscious pre- 
disposition, and although it was long 
before he was rewarded by any encour- 
agement from outside, yet his own very 
critical judgment was satisfied, and he 
set himself laboriously to conquer the 
technique of the writer’s craft. 

They must have been lonely years, 
those early years in London, when night 
after night the young man struggled to 
mobilize and discipline his forces. But 
in spite of many disappointments we 
have his own word for it that they were 
not unhappy—except of course at those 
moments, very frequent in the early 
days, when the double knock of the 
postman was followed by a dull and 
disconcerting thud in the letter-box. 
But he saw himself in print in due time, 
and published a book or two, the names 
of which do not matter. Then he joined 
the editorial staff of Black and White 
under Oswald Crawfurd, and found 
leisure to make a beginning upon the 
ambitious work he had already planned 
—the human comedy of Dartmoor. 

The first book of Mr. Phillpotts to 
win any sort of popular success was 
‘‘Lying Prophets,”’ a tale of the Cornish 
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prentice work of course, but it well 
displays the author’s power of relating 
action to scene, and it is curiously in- 
teresting for the manner in which it 


foreshadows nearly all the tendencies 


of Mr. Phillpotts’ maturer work. In- 
deed, no better idea of the development 
of his art can be obtained than by com- 
paring this book with his masterpiece, 
“The Whirlwind.’’ In both stories 
the central character is the daughter of 
a fanatic, and in both stories she yields 
to the desires of a man who is above her 
in station and education—a man of 
atheistic opinions and hedonistic phil- 
osophy. The very denouement of the 
tragedy in both cases is the same, but 
how differently it is handled. There 
are few scenes in fiction which for sheer 
tragic power can compare with that 
last wonderful chapter in ‘‘The Whirl- 
wind,”” when the deceived husband, 
having sought out his wife’s betrayer 
only to find that death has forestalled his 
vengeance, stalks grimly over the moors 
to where she waits for him. 

The first. book of the Dartmoor series, 
“Children of the Mist’? was published 
in 1899, and with it the author took 
definite place among the few writers 
of his day whose work was going to 
count. Now arose that Phillpotts- 
Hardy-Eliot tradition of criticism 
which is such an unconscionable time 
a-dying. But the public took kindly 
to the work from the first. The book 
was an immediate success in this coun- 
try, and an even greater success in 
America, where it ran through no less 
than fifteen editions. Fine novel as it 
is—and even after twenty years we 
must still count it one of the mature 
expressions of Mr. Phillpotts’ genius— 
I do not quite know why the Americans 
have always preferred this book to any 
other of the Dartmoor novels. Per- 
haps it is because it was the first in its 
genre. Revelations seldom come twice. 
But it is significant of the soundness of 
American popular judgment that when 
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the author, spurred by the necessity of 
boiling the pot, endeavored to follow 
up his success by writing a piece of 
journeyman-work about Americans on 
Dartmoor specially for American con- 
sumption, they would have none of it. 
And in these days Mr. Phillpotts, with 
a twinkle in his eye, will tell you that 
they were profoundly right. 

“Sons of the Morning,”’ which fol- 
lowed in 1900, was another inadequate 
piece of work. It seemed for a time as 
though the artist-spirit faltered. Then 
came “The River’ and the tide of 
genius flowed full again. 

Somewhere about this time Mr. Phill- 
potts left Black and White to join the 
staff of the Idler magazine, where he 
came in close connection with Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, and the late Robert 
Barr. To the Jdler he contributed the 
first series of his ‘‘Human Boy” stories. 
These were afterwards collected in book 
form, and in obedience to the popular 
clamor for more, Mr. Phillpotts after- 
wards produced “The Human Boy 
Again” and ‘‘From the Angle of Sever- 
teen.”’” The thousands of readers who 
have enjoyed these tales will be glad 
to hear that the author has just finished 
yet another series, called ‘‘The Human 
Boy and the War”’ which will probably 
appear this year. Without claiming 
for these tales any undue significance as 
works of art, most people who have 
laughed over the exploits of ‘‘Nubby”’ 
Tomkins and Corky Minor will agree 
that Mr. Phillpotts gets very near to 
the essential heart of the boy. 

I should make this section of my ar- 
ticle a mere catalogueif Imentioned the 
names of all Mr. Phillpotts’ novels. 
But between 1905 and 1910 he attained 
the very summit of achievement, pro- 
dueing in turn the four books we must 
account his masterpieces. They are 
“The Secret Woman,” “The Whirl- 
wind,” “The Mother” and ‘“‘The Thief 
of Virtue.”’ The first-named aroused a 
storm of comment when it appeared, 
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and later, when a dramatic version of 
it was prepared by Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker, the Censor of Plays stepped in and 
prohibited its performance. We all re- 
member the controversy that ensued. 
The prohibition was one of the inepti- 
tudes of an institution singularly inept, 
and a vigorous letter of remonstrance 
was drawn up and signed by the chief 
men of letters of the day, including 
Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, J. M. 
Barrie, H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 
But it had no effect, and Mr. Phillpotts 
having refused, on artistic grounds, to 
delete the offending passages, the play 
was produced privately at the Kingsway 
Theatre, where it ran for about a fort- 
night. The author, however, was not 
present at rehearsals, and, owing to 
serious errors in casting, the play has 
never been adequately seen. 

“The Mother” is perhaps the most 
sympathetic of Mr. Phillpotts’ novels. 
It came from the heart of a man to 


whom the maternal instinct has always. 


appealed as the most beautiful of the 
forces that sway humanity, and it makes 
its appeal direct to the heart. This 
book and ‘‘ Demeter’s Daughter,” which, 
rightly considered, is only another part 
of the same picture, show Mr. Phillpotts 
at his best in presenting noble types of 
wontanhood. They have both faults 
of construction, and they are both a 
little diffuse, but this is more than 
atoned for by the depth of emotional 
power they display. The mother-love 
of Avisa Pomeroy stretched out across 
the years, even when her body was dust, 
to save the soul of her son, and no one 
can read of it without being stirred to 
the heart of him. 

“The Thief of Virtue,” the last of 
these four great tragedies, contains, in 
Philip Ouldsbroom, a character that 
could only have been limned by the 
pen of a very great artist, and if Mr. 
Phillpotts had given us this book alone, 
he would have been certain of a place 
among the immortals. It is a slow-mov- 
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ing story, packed with incident and 
character, but it progresses towards the 
crisis with the inevitability of fate and 
it is told with an almost biblical auster- 


ity and restraint. Deceived by his wife, 


disappointed in the very nature of the 
child he fondly imagines his own, Oulds- 
broom is a kind of Lear of the Moor, and 
there is something of the grandeur of 
Lear in his tragedy. 

The Dartmoor comedy was completed 
in 1913 with ‘‘Widecombe Fair.” Since 
then, Mr. Phillpotts has projected a 
new series of novels which shall deal 
with some of the more interesting of the 
minor industries of this country. Two 
of this series are already written. The 
first was a tale of the Devon potteries 
which was published last March, under 
the title of ‘‘Brunel’s Tower.” The sec- 
ond is ‘“‘Old Delabole,’’ which has just 
been issued by Mr. Heinemann, Its 
scene is, of course, the famous slate- 
quarrying village of Cornwall, where 
men worked before Shakespeare wrote. 
A third book, dealing with the Kentish 
hop-gardens is ready for the printer, and 
will be published this year, and Mr. 
Phillpotts tells me that he hopes to find 
inspiration for future stories in the oys- 
ter-fisheries of Colchester, and the char- 
coal-burners of the New Forest. But 
these ideas are as yet only in the air. 
Mr. Phillpotts’ plan is not to choose 
arbitrarily a setting for a tale, but 
rather to live for a time amid surround- 
ings that interest him, and to wait and 
see if they suggest a story to his -mind. 

III. . 

““My readers are asked to consider 
my work as a whole, and from no frag- 
ment,’’ says Mr. Phillpotts in his Fore- 
word to ‘‘Widecombe Fair.” ‘They 
are asked to consider it as a frieze, 
carved largely and roughly, whereon 
victors, vanquished, and spectators of 
the ceaseless struggle play their parts in 
the great hypxthral theatre of the West- 
ern Moors. The workmanship is ar- 
chaic, yet I venture to claim form and 
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an economy of means so austere that 
the difficulties have often conquered 
me....” Let me take the author at 
his word and attempt to outline one or 
two of the main characteristies of his 
art. 

What, then, is Mr. Phillpotts’ method 
in this human comedy of Dartmoor? 
Superficially it may be simply stated: 
he deals with nature and human nature 
as they present themselves in one par- 
ticular district of the Moor, and the 
whole of the Moor itself is covered by 
the series in its entirety. If one were top- 
ographically inclined one could sketch 
out an itinerary beginning at Chagford 
and the surrounding country, which is 
the scene of ‘‘ The Children of the Mist,” 
and ending in the central square of 
Widecombe, underneath the yew-tree 
where Nicky Glubb used to sit and play 
his accordion; and one would have seen 
all of Dartmoor on the way. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is a journey that Amer- 
icans often come all the way across the 
Atlantic to make, and they usually fin- 
ish up in their thorough way by making 
a call on Mr. Phillpotts at the end of it. 

But the mere topographical interest, 
great though it be, is not the chief 
reason for the essential unity of our 
author’s comedy of Dartmoor. To place 
a story in a setting is obviously of no 
advantage unless the story grows out 
of that setting as a plant grows out of 
its native soil. Mr. Phillpotts’ Dart- 
moor scenes, which he renders so faith- 
fully and with such beauty, are not 
merely the frame of the picture; they 
are rather a component part of the 
Picture itself; and though his people 
would be alive no matter where he 
placed them, he is able, by showing us 
their lives in relation to their environ- 
ment, to do a much greater thing, and 
that is to show them in their relation to 
life itself. It is rather difficult to find 
an illustration to prove the truth of this; 
although it is perfectly obvious to any- 
one who reads carefully two or three of 


-@ symbolical sense, 
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the novels consecutively, it depends 
upon a multitude of subtle strokes and 
effects which cannot be defined. There 
is, of course, symbolism. Cosdon Bea- 
con is no mere hill towering above the 
surrounding moor and thrusting its 
lonely summit grandly to the sky; 
it ‘‘attains to a sublimity and asserts a 
vastness beyond man’s senses to refute, 
though within the measuring-rod’s pow- 
er to deny.” It is, in a real, as well as in 
an influence to 
those who dwell within its shadow, and 
it plays its part in the tragedy of their 
lives. This book, ‘‘The Beacon”’ may, 
I think, be taken as the key by any 
reader who wishes fully to comprehend 
Mr. Phillpotts’ method in making 
Nature actually a protagonist in his 
stories. The lonely tor looms in the 
background of the drama, a portentous 
and significant presence, and Lizzie 
Densham and her two lovers both 
recognize it subconsciously as the 
tangible expression of something that 
is in their souls. I cannot tell you how 
this impression is produced upon the 
mind of the reader. As I say, it de- 
pends upon a multitude of subtle 
strokes; but it is there, and it is one of 
the finest things in fiction I know. This 
no mere story-telling; it is the artist’s 
vision and prophecy. Su 
The same thing is true, in a less de- 
gree, of “The Forest on the Hill.” 
On a first reading that book repelled 
me. I found it cold, almost brutal, 
but when I came to it a second time I 
found a sympathy I had missed before, 
a@ sympathy that depended entirely 
upon the intimate relation of human 
action to scene. One by one I might 
take all the novels in this way; and 
it would avail nothing. But I want to 
say that the reader who skips the 
“‘descriptions”’ in Phillpotts will never 
pluck the heart out of his mystery. 
Critics have often laid it to the 
charge of Mr. Phillpotts that he makes 
the triangular sex relations of two 
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women and one man, or vice versa, 
the theme of nearly all his stories. 
The statement is obviously true, but 
it is equally true of the work of any 
artist who deals, as Phillpotts does, 
with men and women very near to 
mother-earth, in whose natures the 
play of those primitive passions that 
move all humanity is, for the most part, 
remarkably free and unshackled. After 
all, the sex relation is one of the great 
driving forces of our being, though we 
wrap it round with convention; and 
in selecting it as a dominant motive Mr. 
Phillpotts is true not only to his mate- 
rial, but also to life. The difficulty 
comes in the handling of the motive, or 
rather, in that accumulation of motives 
which we call ‘‘free will.”” Mr. Phill- 
potts shows us his characters in alle- 
giance to the law, but it is thelawof life, 
and each shapes it his own way, accord- 
ing to his nature. ‘‘Nothing is so 
mystical as everyday life,’ said W. D. 
Howells in a very penetrating review 
of Mr. Phillpotts’ work which appeared 
some years ago in The North American 
Review, “and such greatness as this 
author convinces us he has lies in his 
sense of the mystical quality of conduct 
in everyday life.”’ 

A case in point is that perplexing 
incident of the ‘‘fall” of Sarah Ann in 
“The Whirlwind.’”’ Here we have a 
woman in love with her husband, a 
good and even noble woman, who, 
while still continuing to love her hus- 
band, yields her body to her master, 
from a motive that is chiefly compas- 
sion. Is it possible to accept this as a 
true reading of life? Could such a 
woman act in such a way? The best 
answer is supplied by the fact that the 
reader never doubts the artistic truth 
of the story, while he is under the spell 
of the author’s power. It is only 
afterwards on cold reflection, that a 
philosophical doubt arises. The fact is 
that the woman did act in this way, 
and there is the end of it. The motives 
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for her conduct were not simple; they 
depended upon a thousand circum- 
stances of nature and environment, and 
the artist’s business, which I think you 
will find he has faithfully performed, 
was to select those which justified his 
vision. 

While I am on this matter, I may as 
well deal a little more fully with Mr. 
Phillpotts’ women. His pages are 
crowded with memorable figures, all of 
them individuals true to type, but it is 
not right to take one of these very vivid 
portraits and present it as his conception 
of woman in the abstract—a thing 
many of his critics have done. The 
utmost one can say with truth is, that 
for the purposes of his art Mr. Phill- 
potts finds two types of women potent 
for good or evil in the world. I cannot 
better define these two types than by 
accepting the classification which that 
crazy genius, Otto Weininger, made 
years ago in ‘‘Sex and Character.” 
According to his theory women fall into 
two classes—those in whom the mater- 
nal instinct, whether active or passive, 
is paramount, and those whose chief 
pre-occupation is the business of sex- 
attraction. Upon the essential quali- 
ties of these two kinds of women all 
life’s struggle turns, and the clash of 
the relations they bring about is the 
very stuff of which human tragedy is 
made. Of the first class the best 
exemplars are Avisa Pomeroy in ‘‘The 
Mother” and Alison Cleave in ‘‘De- 
meter’s. Daughter,’”’ in both of which 
the mother instinct rises to a tragic 
height of pure passion. Lizzie Densham 
in ‘‘The Beacon,’”’ though she has no 
children, also belongs to this type, in 
spite of the fact that in her the creative 
maternal force is expended upon her 
husband. To the second class belong 
Honor Endicott in ‘‘Sons of the Morn- 
ing,’”’ Audrey Leaman in ‘‘The Forest 
on the Hill,” and perhaps Lavinia 
Hatch in ‘‘Demeter’s Daughter.” 
Neither type is ever of course quite 
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pure; to present it so would be to falsify 
life; and there is a third type—the 
instinctively celibate—of which Mr. 
Phillpotts has given us one study and 
one only in ‘‘ The Virgin in Judgment.” 
Each type is potent chiefly in the rela- 
tions’of woman to man, and it is notori- 
ously true that, for the most part, man 
prefers the second. 

‘“‘There’s no eternal, lasting fashion 
love but a mother’s to her own male 
childer,”’ says one of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
mother-women. ‘Sweethearts’ love is 
a thing o’ the blood—a trick o’ Nature 
to tickle us poor human things into 
breeding against our better wisdom; 
but what a mother feels doan’t hang on 
no such broken reed. It’s deeper down; 
it’s hell an’ heaven both to wance; it’s 
life, an’ to lose it is death.” 

Man to such a woman as this is the 
father of her children, and the physical 
relations between man and woman 
are almost a sacred thing. But to the 
other class, passion is merely a pleasant 
incident, a thing to strive after, to long 
for, but not a thing to which any par- 
ticular significance is attached. ‘‘What 
is it but to feed ’em?” says Lavinia 
Hatch, in ‘‘Demeter’s Daughter,’ ‘‘Do 
you know what I think? I think ’tis 
as little a thing as ’twould be for a 
nursing mother to take her breast from 
her own sleeping baby and give it to 
another woman’s hungry little one. Be 
that unfaithful to your own?” 

I do not mean, of course, that Mr. 
Phillpotts has consciously adopted any 
such theory as that which I have out- 
lined, but I think that subconsciously 
he is aware of its truth, and the fact 
colors his outlook upon feminine human 
nature. In this enlightened age it 
ought not to be necessary to utter a 
warning against attempting to extract 
an author’s philosophy from the words 
of his characters. A philosophy, if it 
exists, can only be discovered by a study 
of the general trend of the author's 
work, ‘ 
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Mr. Phillpotts records human nature 
as he sees it, and he does so courageously 
knowing that there is no subject which 
is beyond the artist’s province. The 
whole criterion is how the thing is done. 
There are certain elemental impulses 
which, whether kept in subordination 
to moral law or allowed to break loose 
from it, are yet present in all humanity. 
And it is usually when one of these 
impulses does break loose that we get 
the material for tragedy. The artist’s 
business is to observe and record,.and 
his justification is that he achieve 
beauty and truth. 


We gather fig from thistle, grape 
from thorn where art is born; 
Then suck your grapes with joy, and 
leave the stones, 

Nor utter silly sanctimonious groans 

Because a seed is sown. 

Let clocks of men, that only keep good 
time, 

Make their own rhyme, 

And tick perfection from the mantel- 
Piece 

Of each}mean spirit; still art’s ancient 
lease 

Is shortened not an hour. 


FI find that I have left myself very 
little space to deal, with the othergeneral 
characteristics of Mr. Phillpotts’ genius 
—the austerity of his methods,’ the 
admirable artistic restraint he dis- 
plays in the handling of his great 
themes, and particularly the sympathy 
and humor of his rustic sketches. 
Sometimes his peasants talk a little too 
much “like naughty boys who have 
been reading the leaders in the London 
papers,’ and he occasionally overdoes 
the idea of the peasant chorus round the 
inn fire. But these are sraall things, 
and we can readily forgive them for the 
sake of the gallery of delightful people 
he has given us. 

For somehow or other Eden Phill- 
potts contrives to make us interested 
even in his most unlovable characters. 
We laugh at the hypocrisy of Aaron 
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Cleave, but we have a sneaking regard 
for the fellow all the same. We are 
indignant at the ruin worked by Rhoda 
Bowden, but it ‘s really at fate we gird, 
not at her. We would like to kick 
Martin Ouldsbroom beyond the fur- 
thest confines of his parish, butneverthe- 
less we cannot deny some measure of 
sympathy with his point of view. This 
The Bookman. 
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comprehension which he has the power 
to awaken in us forms after all the 
greatest charm of Mr. Phillpotts’ work, 
and we need split no critical hairs to 
enjoy it. It is as the humanist, as the 
novelist of loving kindness, that, Eden 
Phillpotts will be remembered when 
the work of much more pretentious 
writers is forgotten. 
C. S. Evans. 


THE RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Russia, which has been defined, 
paradoxically yet more or less accu- 
rately, by the Almanach de Gotha as 
‘*a constitutional monarchy under an 
autocracy,’”’ began to have a Parlia- 
ment only some ten years ago, the 
Duma being brought into existence 
by the fiat of the present Czar in 1905. 
In other lands it is rather the custom 
nowadays to speak of the Duma as if 
it were the sole Russian parliamentary 
body; but in reality it is the Lower 
House, the Upper consisting of the 
Council of the Empire. The Duma, 
however, is by far the more popularly 
representative institution, as all its 
members are elected; and this fact has 
given it a prestige, particularly outside 
Russia, not possessed by the Council, 
half of which is nominated by the 
Throne, and therefore it does not reflect 
the independent opinion of the country 
in an equal degree. The Council is 
nearly a century older than the Duma, 
but was not accorded a parliamentary 
status till 1906, the year in which the 
first Duma met. Both chambers have 
much the same rank; legislation can be 
initiated in either, and all measures 
must be passed by both before they can 
be sent up to the Czar for his sanction 
or the reverse. As might be expected 
from its composition, it is the Duma 
that takes the lead; and, though its 
brief history has been chequered, its 
power is undoubtedly increasing, thus 


opening up a prospect that the ideal of a 
free Russia, under a genuinely constitu- 
tional regime, may before long be real- 
ized. 

Before long! Yes, but not too soon. 
Russia is developing politically, but 
her circumstances are such that that 
development cannot with advantage 
be rapid. A great many people seem 
to think of Russian political life, past 
and present, in a way which recalls 
to me one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
inimitable passages. That which I 
have in mind occurs in Weir of Her- 
miston. Describing the judge’s wife’s 
idea of the Covenanters and their op- 
ponents, he wrote: ‘‘Her view of his- 
tory was wholly artless, a design in 
snow and ink: upon the one side, tender 
innocents with psalms upon their lips; 
upon the other, the persecutors, booted, 
bloody-minded, flushed with wine—a 
suffering Christ, a raging Beelzebub.” 
Similarly, those to whom I refer put 
the Czar, his Ministers, and the Rus- 
sian officials on one side, and place on 
the other the vast masses of the Russian 
people, the former being represented as 
cruel and tyrannical, and the latter as 
down-trodden and oppressed. Whether 
this picture was ever absolutely -true 
to life in the past may be questioned; 
but it certainly is not justified today. 
The truth is that the political problem 
of Russia is a difficult one, which can be 
solved but siowly. The empire has a 
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population of nearly one hundred and 
eighty millions, scattered over a per- 
fectly enormous area, and embraces 
upwards of twenty different nations 
and races, among whom are many 
millions of Mohammedans. The great 
majority of Russians are peasants, and 
about 80 per cent of the whole people 
are illiterate. An instructed and fairly 
rich middle class is of recent growth, as 
are the working classes, a large pro- 
portion of whom are educated only a 
little better than the tillers of the soil, 
the rest being quite as ignorant. Such 
facts go to show that there is nothing 
simple, nothing easy, in this problem, 
and that its solution can come about 
only gradually, if the interests of the 
country generally are duly taken into 
account. It is essentially a matter for 


wise statesmanship—which, however, 
has not, it must be confessed, always 
been exercised, periods of reaction alter- 
nating with periods of progress; yet a 
decided advance has been made. 

It was in a time of stress, internal as 


well as external, that the Duma was 
born. While Russia’s disastrous war 
with Japan was still going on in Man- 
churia there arose within Russia a 
violent political agitation—engineered 
by revolutionists, most of whom were 
university students and workmen— 
which was marked by serious strikes in 
Petrograd and other cities, riots in 
several towns, disturbances in the 
country districts, and seditious move- 
ments among the soldiers. So threat- 
ening was the aspect of affairs that it 
looked as if the ezardom and the Gov- 
ernment might be swept away; but 
the more moderate elements, dissatis- 
fied, yet not prepared to support so 
thorough a revolution, called for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly, 
to which the Government should be 
responsible. The Government, which 
proved to be much less weak than it 
seemed, acted with vigor, ended the 


strikes by force, and obtained control 
Lrvinea Aceg, Vou. I, No. 43. 
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of the situation. Public opinion, how- 
ever, continued urgently to demand a 
Parliament, and the Czar agreed to the 
establishment of a consultative Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to which the name 
Duma was given. On August 19, 
1905,he issued a manifesto to his people, 
in which he ordained the formation of 
this institution, declaring it was to be 
representative, and that its function 
was to “‘take a constant and active 
share in the elaboration of laws.’? This 
did not satisfy the malcontents; the 
revolutionary agitation broke out afresh 
and with . increased virulence; the 
Government bent before the storm, 
and on October 30, 1905, the 
Czar signed a Constitution. One of 
the two strongest parties in the Duma 
of today takes its name from the date 
of this document, and the platform 
of the ‘‘Octobrists’’ rests upon the 
principles enunciated therein. Besides 
granting liberty of conscience, speech, 
assembly, and association, the Con- 
stitution provided that no law should 
come into force without the approval of 
the Duma, which also was given a real 
participation in the supervision of the 
acts of the authorities appointed by the 
Czar. 

In a word, the Constitution “‘ Liberal- 
ized”’ Russia, but as events subse- 
quently showed, more in seeming than 
in reality; for, though it survives as an 
inspiration and as an ideal which one 
day will be attained, its provisions still 
remain unfulfilled. A calm, unprej- 
udiced observer of the Russia of that 
time can hardly help taking the view 
that the country was not ripe for the 
successful operation of this Constitu- 
tion. The many millions of peasants 
were certainly not ready for anything 
of the sort, nor were the working classes 
sufficiently educated to make good use 
of it. The working classes, the phrase 
baing employed in its general Western 
signification, were almost a new feature 
of Russia. It was only toward the close 
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of last century that, thanks to the efforts 
of Count Witte and the influx of French 
capital, the empire enjoyed any con- 
siderable industrial development. Of 
course, as various industries sprang 
up and grew they gathered around 
them the necessary ‘‘hands,’”’ who in 
the aggregate were a large number. 
Naturally the working classes were con- 
centrated in the towns; they were less 
passive than the peasants, and much 
more open to Socialist and other 
revolutionary suggestion, but com- 
paratively few of them were advanced 
enough in knowledge to have any real 
understanding of politics. It must be 
remembered that, apart from the 
aristocracy, bureaucracy, the profes- 
sional classes, the captains of industry, 
and the great merchants, the Russian 
people as a whole were nearly in as 
backward a state as they had been a 
hundred years before. Several months 
passed between the promulgation of the 
Constitution and the assembling of the 
Duma, which took place on May 10, 
1906. In the interval political parties 
took shape, their complexion not dif- 
fering very greatly from that found in 
other countries—extremists on the wings 
so to speak, and all shades of moderate 
opinion in between. 

In the first Duma the party called 
the Constitutional Democrats or ‘‘Ca- 
dets” had a large majority. The name 
cadets came from the party initials K— 
Russia spells constitution with a k— 
and D. The program of the party, 
which was composed of Radicals rather 
than revolutionists, was far too exten- 
sive and contentious to be practical 
politics at such a time. It included 
universal suffrage, a purely parlia- 
mentary Government, the expropria- 
tion of the landlords, and the abolition 
of capital punishment. It also de- 


manded the suppression of the Council 
of the Empire, which shortly before 
had been transformed into the Upper 
House of Parliament, doubtless with 
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the object of providing a check on the 
Duma. The mere recitation of these 
items of its program, one or two of 
which might well have occupied suc- 
cessive Dumas for a considerable period, 
is almost enough to explain the short 
life of the first Duma. The Cadets 
pressed their proposals with the utmost 
vehemence, and would entertain no 
others, with the result that the Czar 
dissolved the Duma on July 7th, 
after it had sat for not quite sixty days. 
The Cadet leaders withdrew to Finland, 
whence they issued a manifesto to the 
Russian people, exhorting them to refuse 
to perform military service or to pay 
taxes; but this appeal failed. The 
second Duma, whose term lasted about 
a week longer than that of the first, met 
on March 5, 1907; but the same 
party, which continued to have a 
majority, put forward a program more 
impossible than before, and the Czar 
closed this Duma on June 16th 
of the same year. He did more. To 
render his Parliament not quite so 
progressive, he cut down the number 
of deputies from five hundred and 
twenty-four to four hundred and forty- 
two, and ordered that they should be 
elected by delegates chosen by the 
zemstvos, or local elective assemblies. 
The third Duma _ assembled’ on 
November 1, 1907; and, though the 
party of the Right and Conservatives 
generally preponderated, there was a 
sufficient representation of other politi- 
eal elements to make this Parliament 
fairly good. It established peasant 
proprietorships, did something toward 
securing religious freedom, and enacted 
other useful measures during the five 
years of its existence. 

It is of the fourth Duma, which was 
elected in September, 1912, and which 
has been sitting, with intervals of ad- 
journment, like the third Duma, for 
some three years, that we read in our 
papers at the present time. It is com- 
posed of about a dozen parties or politi- 
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eal groups, the most numerous of which 
are the Nationalists (or party of the 
“country. gentlemen’’) and the Octo- 
brists, each of these having some ninety 
members; the Cadets number about 
sixty; and the Progressives forty; the 
Poles count fourteen votes; the ex- 
treme Right, the party identified with 
reaction, is much stronger than the ex- 
treme Left, which is Socialist, ultra- 
democratic, and opposed to the czar- 
dom; the remaining groups are insig- 
nificant. 

Before the war broke out in 1914 
there was considerable friction between 
the Government, which is appointed by 
the Czar and is responsible to him alone, 
and the Duma. The latter in 1913 
passed a motion to the effect that the 
Government and the legislative assem- 
blies should co-operate to realize the 
principles of the Czar’s manifesto of 
October, 1905, and resolutions were 
adopted condemning the Minister of the 
Interior, and adversely criticising the 
educational policy of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

The war changed everything, at any 
rate for a time. When the struggle 
was beginning the Czar issued a mani- 
festo in which he said: ‘“‘In the dread 
hour of trial let intestine dissensions be 
forgotten in order that the union of the 
Czar and his people may be more fully 
consolidated and that Russia, rising as 
one man, may repulse the insolent 
attack of the enemy.” On August 
8, 1914, he received the members 
of the two Houses at the Winter Palace, 
and in an eloquent speech declared he 
was confident that everyone of them, 
irrespective of party, would support 
him in carrying on the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. His moving words 
did not fail of their purpose. In a 
scene of patriotic fervor the leaders of 
the various parties announced that 
they would do everything in their power 
to help him. The occasion was most 
memorable, for in that hour political 
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enmities and jealousies absolutely dis- 
appeared, and when the Duma reas- 
sembled it worked with a unanimity 
which had never characterized it before. 

But the Duma. had really very little 
to do with the conduct of the war; that 
was almost entirely in the hands of. the 
Government and Government officials 
of various kinds—in other words, the 
bureaucrats, the majority of whom 
have no love for the Duma, and would 
like to see it abolished. So long as 
things went well for Russia in the field 
the bureaucrats had it all their own way; 
but when the Russian armies in May, 
1915, were driven by the Austro-Ger- 
mans under Mackensen from the Duna- 
jec to the San, had to retire from the 
Carpathians, and withdrew east of the 
Nida, it was a very different matter. 
The Duma was not sitting at the time; 
but all Russia asked what was the 
secret of the failure of their armies in 
Galicia, and then it came out that the 
bureaucrats were guilty of not having 
maintained an adequate supply of 
munitions. Instantly there was a per- 
fect explosion of angry opinion among 
the professional and commercial classes 
throughout the empire, and an urgent 
demand for a change in the management 
of the war was made on all hands. 
So tremendous was the outcry that 
several obnoxious Ministers were re- 
placed by others who favored reform, 
the most notable change being that of 
General Polivanoff, a Progressive, for 
General Sukhomlinoff, at the head of 
the Ministry of War. The Duma 
resumed in August, passed a Bill for 
the formation of a Board of Munitions, 
on which it and the Council were each 
to have nine representatives, and de- 
manded that legal proceedings should 
be taken forthwith against all, irre- 
spective of position in the State, who 
were responsible for the shortage of 
guns and shells that had brought about 
the disasters in Galicia and Poland. It 
spoke with conspicuous freedom of the 
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shortcomings of the Government in 

various departments; but its voice was 

unanimous for prosecuting the war to a 

triumphant finish. The politicians, 

however, were not content until they 

introduced some of the old highly con- 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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troversial matters. The Czar, saying it 
was not a suitable time for such dis- 
cussions, exhorted them to lay aside 
every preoccupation and concentrate all 
their thoughts on the war. He then ad- 
journed his Parliament to November. 
Robert Machray. 





THE AUSSOLAS MARTIN CAT. 


Flurry Knox and I had driven some 
fourteen miles to a tryst with one David 
Courtney, of Fanaghy. But, at the 
appointed cross-roads, David Courtney 
was not. It was a gleaming morning 
in mid-May, when everything was 
young and tense and thin and fit to run 
for its life, like a Derby horse. Above 
us was such of the spacious bare coun- 
try as we had not already climbed, with 
nothing on it taller than a thorn-bush 
from one end of it to the other. The 


hill-top blazed with yellow furze, and 
great silver balls of cloud looked over 


its edge. Nearly as white were the 
little white-washed houses that were 
tucked in and out of the gray rocks on 
the hillside. 

‘‘It’s up there somewhere he lives,” 
said Flurry, turning his cart across the 
road; ‘‘which’ll you do, hold the horse 
or go look for him?” 

I said I would go to look for him. I 
mounted the hill by a wandering 
bohireen resembling nothing so much as 
a series of bony elbows; a white-washed 
cottage presently confronted me, cling- 
ing, like a sea-anemone, to a rock. I 
knocked at the closed door, I tapped at a 
window held up by a great, speckled 
foreign shell, but without success. 
Climbing another elbow, I repeated the 
process at two successive houses, but 
without avail. All was as deserted as 
Pompeii, and as at Pompeii, the live 
rock in the road was worn smooth by 
feet and scarred with wheel tracks. 

An open doorway faced me; I stooped 
beneath its lintel and asked of seeming 


vacancy if there were “anyone inside.” 
There was no reply. I advanced into a 
clean kitchen, with a well-swept earthen 
floor, and was suddenly aware of a 
human presence very close to me. 

A youngish woman, with a heavy 
mop of dark hair, and brown eyes 
staring at the opposite wall, was sitting 
at the end of a settle behind the door. 
Every bit of her.was trembling. She 
looked past me as if I did not exist. 
Feeling uncertain as to whether she or I 
were mad, I put to her my question as 
to where David Courtney lived, with- 
out much expectation of receiving an 
answer. 

Still shaking from head to foot, and 
without turning her eyes, she replied: 

“‘A small piece to the north. The 
house on the bare rock.” 

The situation showed no symptom of 
expansion; I faltered thanks to her 
profile and returned to Flurry. 

The house of David Courtney pro- 
duced David Courtney’s large and 
handsome wife, who told us that Him- 
self was gone to a funeral, and all that 
was in the village was gone to it, but 
there were a couple of the boys below in 
the bog. 

‘“‘What have they done with those 
cubs?” asked Flurry. 

Mrs. Courtney shot at him a dark- 
blue side-glance, indulgent and amused, 
and, advancing to the edge of her rock 
terrace, made a trumpet of her hands 
and projected a long call down the val- 
ley. 


‘*Mikeen! Con! Come hither!’ 
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From a brown patch in the green 
below came a far-away response, and 
we presently saw two tall lads coming 
towards us, running up the hill as 
smoothly and easily as a couple of 
hounds. Their legs were bare and 
stained with bog-mould, they were 
young and light and radiant as the 
May weather. 

I did not withhold my opinion of 
them from their proprietor. 

‘Why, then, I have six more as good 
as them!’’ replied Mrs. Courtney, her 
hands on her hips. 

We took the horse from the shafts 
and pushed him, deeply suspicious, 
into a darksome lair, in one corner of 
which glimmered a pale object, either 
pig or calf. When this was done we 
followed Mikeen and Con up through 
blossoming furze and blue-gray rock 
to the ridge of the hill, and there came 
face to face with the vast blue dazzle 
of the Atlantic, with a long line of cliffs 
standing it off, in snowy lather, as far 
as eye could follow them into the 
easterly haze. 

“‘That’s the cliff over-right you now,” 
said one of the boys, pointing down- 
wards, with a hand dark with bog-stuff, 
to a gray and green wedge thrust out 
into the blue. ‘‘It’s there where she 
have her den. She have a pat’ down 
for herself in it—it’s hardly a bird could 
walk it—the five pups was following her, 
and two o’ them rolled down into the 
strand, and our dogs held them. Our- 
selves was below in the cove gathering 
seaweed.” 

“Make a note of it now, Major,” 
said Flurry, ‘‘and if ever you see hounds 
pointing this way, don’t spare spurs to 
get to the cliff before them!” 

“Why don’t you get them out and 
blow up the place?” 

“Is it get them out of. that hole!” 
said one of the boys. ‘‘If all the foxes 
in Europe was inside in it you couldn’t 
get them out!’’ 

“We mightn’t want them either,” 
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said Flurry, his eye ranging the face of 
the cliff, and assimilating its uncom- 
promising negations. 

“Then there’s plenty that would!” 
returned Mikeen, looking at us with an 
eye as blue and bright as the sea. 
‘There was a man east here that cot a 
fox and her five young ones in the one 
night, and he got three half-crowns for 
every lad o’ them!”’ 

‘*He’d be turned out of hell for doing 
that,”’ said Flurry, very severely. 

We went back to the cottage on the 
rock, and the matter entered upon its 
more serious phase. I took no part in 
the negotiations, and employed myself 
in converse with Mrs. Courtney, who— 
it may not be out of place to recall— 
informed me, amongst other domestic 
details, that the farm wouldn’t carry 
all the children she had, and that now- 
adays, when the ger’rls would be going 
to America it’s white nightdresses and 
flannelette nightdresses she should give 
them; and further, that she thought, if 
she lived to be as old as a goat, she’d 
never see them so tasty. 

On the way home I asked Flurry 
what he was going to do with the two 
cubs, now immured in a market basket 
under the seat of the dog-cart. 

Flurry was ambiguous and impene- 
trable; there were certain matters in 
which Flurry trusted nobody, knowing 
the darkness of his own heart and the 
inelasticity of other people’s points of 
view. 

“That woman, you know, that told 
you the way,” he remarked, with pal- 
pable irrelevance, ‘‘ ‘Kitty the Shakes,’ 
they call her—they say she mightn’t 
speak to anyone once in three months, 
and she shakes that way then. It’s a 
pity that was the house you went into 
first.”’ 

‘Why so?” said I. 

“That’s the why!” said Flurry. 


It was during the week following this 
expedition that Philippa and I stayed 
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for a few days at Aussolas, where 
Flurry and Mrs. Flurry were now more 
or less permanently in residence. The 
position of guest in old Mrs. Knox’s 
house was one often fraught with more 
than the normal anxieties proper to 
guests. Her mood was like the weather, 
a@ matter incalculable and beyond con- 
trol; it governed the day, and was the 
leit motif in the affairs of the household. 
I hope that it may be given to me to 
live until my mood also is as a dark tow- 
er full of armed men. 

On the evening of our arrival my 
wife, whose perception of danger is 
comparable only to that of the wild 
elephant, warned me that Mrs. Knox 
was rheumatic, and that I was on no 
account to condole with her. Later 
on the position revealed itself. Mrs. 
Knox’s Dublin doctor had ordered her 
to Buxton with as little delay as pos- 
sible; furthermore, she was to proceed 
to Brighton for the summer, possibly 
for the winter also. She had put 
Aussolas on a house agent’s books, 
“out of spite,’ Flurry said sourly; ‘‘I 
suppose she thinks I’d pop the silver, 
or sell the feather beds.” 

It was a tribute to Mrs. Knox’s 
character that her grandson treated her 
as a combatant in his own class, and 
did not for an instant consider himself 
bound to allow her weight for either 
age or sex. 

At dinner that night Mrs. Knox was 
as favorable to me as usual; yet it was 
pointed out to me by Mrs. Flurry that 
she was wearing two shawls instead of 
one, always an indication to be noted 
as a portent of storm. At bridge she 
played a very sharp-edged game, in 
grimness scarcely mitigated by two well- 
brought-off revokes on the part of 
Philippa, who was playing with Flurry; 
a gross and unprincipled piece of 
chivalry on my wife’s part that was 
justly resented by Mr. Knox. 

Next morning the lady of the house 
was invisible, and Mullins, her maid, 
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was heard to lament to an unknown 
sympathizer on the back stairs that the 
devil in the wild woods wouldn’t con- 
tent her. 

In the grove at Aussolas, on a height 
behind the castle, romantically named 
Mount Ida, there is a half-circle of 
laurels that screens, with pleasing 
severity, an ancient bench and table of 
stone. The spot commands a fair and 
far prospect of Aussolas Lake, and, 
nearer at hand, it permitted a useful 
outlook upon the kitchen garden and its 
affairs. When old Mrs. Knox first led 
me thither to admire the view, she men- 
tioned that it was a place to which she 
often repaired when the cook was on her 
trail with inquiries as to what the serv- 
ants were to have for dinner. 

Since our expedition to Fanaghy the 
glory of the weather had remained un- 
shaken, and each day there was a shade 
of added warmth in the sunshine and a 
more caressing quality in the wind. 
Flurry and I went to Petty Sessions in 
the morning, and returned to find that 
Mrs. Knox was still in her room, and 
that our respective wives were awaiting 
us with a tea-basket in the classic 
shades of Mount Ida. Mrs. Knox had 
that mysterious quality of attraction 
given to some persons, and some dogs, 
of forming a social vortex into which 
lesser beings inevitably swim; yet I 
cannot deny that her absence induced a 
sneaking sensation of holiday. Had 
she been there, for example, Mrs. Flurry 
would scarcely have indicated, with a 
free gesture, the luxuriance of the as- 
paragus beds in the kitchen garden 
below, nor promised to have a bundle 
of it cut for us before we went home; 
still less would she and Philippa have 
smoked cigarettes, a practice considered 
by Mrs. Knox to be, in women, several 
degrees worse than drinking. 

To us there, through the green light 
of young beech leaves and the upstrik- 
ing azure glare of myriads of bluebells, 
came the solid presence of John Kane. 
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It would be hard to define John Kane’s 
exact status at Aussolas; Flurry had 
once said that, whether it was the house, 
or the garden, or the stables, whatever 
it'd be that you wanted to do, John 
Kane’d be 1n it before you to hinder you; 
but that had been in a moment of excus- 
able irritation, when John Kane had 
put a padlock. on the oat loft, and had 
given the key to Mrs. Knox. 

John Kane now ascended to us, and 
came to a standstill, with his soft black 
hat in his hands; it was dusty, so were 
his boots, and the pockets of his coat 
bulked large. Among the green drifts 
and flakes of the pale young beech 
leaves his bushy beard looked as red 
as a squirrel’s tail. 

“‘T have the commands here, Master 
Flurry,” he began, ‘‘and it’s to yourself 
I'd sooner give them. As for them 
ger’rls that’s inside in the kitchen, they 
have every pup in the place in a thrain 
at the back door, and, if your tobacco 
went asthray, it’s me that would be 
blemt.’’ 

“The commands’’—i.e. some small 
parcels—were laid on the stone table, 
minor pockets yielded an assortment of 
small moneys that were each in turn 
counted and placed in heaps by their 
consort parcels. 

‘“‘And as for the bottle, the misthress 
wrote down for me,” said John Kane, 
his eye rounding up his audience like a 
sheep-dog, ‘‘I got me ’nough with the 
same bottle. But sure them’s the 
stupidest people in Hennessy’s! ’T'was 
to Hennessy himself I gave the mis- 
thress’s paper, and he was there looking 
atitfora while. ‘What have she in it?’ 
says he to me. ‘How would I know?’ 
says 1, ‘me that have no learning.’ 
He got the spy-glass to it then, and 
‘twas shortly till all was in the shop 
was gethered in it looking at it. ‘’T'would 
take an expairt to read it!’ says one 
fella——”’ 

“True for him!’’ said Flurry. 

‘“‘“— ‘She have written it in Latin!’ 
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says Hennessy. ‘Faith she’s able to 
write it that way, or anny other way 
for yee!’ says I. ‘Well, I'll tell ye 
now what ye’ll do,’ says Hennessy. 
‘There’s a boy in the Medical Hall, 
and he’s able to read all languages. 
Show it to him,’ sayshe. I showed it 
then to the boy in the Medical Hall. 
Sure, the very minute he looked at it— 
‘Elliman’s Embrocation,’ says he.” 
John Kane waved his hand slightly to 
one side; his gestures had’ throughout 
been supple’ and restrained. ‘‘Sure 
them’s the stupidest people in Hen- 
nessy’s!”’ 

My sympathies were with the house 
of Hennessy; I, too, had encountered 
Mrs. Knox’s handwriting, and realized 
the high imaginative and deductive 
qualities needed in its interpreter. 
No individual word was decipherable, 
but with a bold reader, groups could be 
made to conform to a scheme based on 
probabilities. 

‘*You can tell the mistress what they 
were saying at Hennessy’s about her,’’ 
said Flurry. 

“*T will, your honor,” replied John, 
accepting the turn in the conversation 
as easily as a skillful motorist changes 
gear. ‘‘I suppose you'll have a job 
for me at Tory Lodge when I get the 
sack from the misthress?”’ : 

‘*No, but they tell me I’m to be put 
on the Old Age Pension Committee,” 
returned Flurry, ‘‘and I might get a 
chance to do something for you if you’d 
give over dyeing that beard you have.”’ 

‘‘I’m sorry to say it’s the Almighty is 
dyeing my beard for me, sir,’ replied 
John Kane, fingering a gray streak on 
his chin, ‘‘and I think He’s after giving 
yourself a touch, too!’’ He glanced at 
the side of Flurry’s head, and his eye 
traveled on to mine. There was an 
almost flagrant absence of triumph in it. 

He put aside a beechen bough with 
his hand; ‘‘I’ll leave the things on the 
hall table for you, sir,’”’ he said, choosing 
the perfect moment for departure, 
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and passed out of sight. The bough 
swung into place behind him; it was 
like an exit in a pastoral play. 

“She never told me about the em- 
brocation,’’ said Sally, leaning back 
against the mossed stones of:the bench 
and looking up into the web of branches. 
‘She never will admit that she’s ill.’’ 

‘*Poor old Mrs. Knox!” said Philippa 
compassionately, ‘‘I thought she looked 
so ill last night when she was playing 
bridge. Such a tiny fragile thing, sit- 
ting wrapped up in that great old chair 


” 


Philippa is ineradicably romantic, 
yet my mind, too, dwelt upon the old 
autocrat lying there, ill and unde- 
feated, in the heart of her ancient for- 
tress. 

‘*Fragile!’’ said Flurry, ‘‘you’d best 
not tell her that. With my grand- 
mother no one’s ill till they’re dead, 
and no one’s dead till they’re buried!’ 

Away near the house the peacock 
uttered his defiant screech, a note of 
exclamation that seemed entirely ap- 
propriate to Aussolas; the turkey-cock 
in the yard accepted the challenge with 
effusion, and from further away the 
voice of Mrs. Knox’s Kerry bull, 
equally instant in taking offense, as- 
cended the gamut of wrath from growl 
to yell. Blended with these voices was 
another—a man’s voice, in loud ha- 
rangue, advancing down the long beech 
walk to the kitchen garden. As it ap- 
proached, the wood-pigeons bolted in 
panic, with distracted clappings of 
wings, from the tall firs by the garden 
wall in which they were wont to sit 
arranging plans of campaign with 
regard to the fruit. We sat in tense 
silence. The latch of the garden gate 
clicked, and the voice said in stentorian 
tones: 

‘*_-My father ’e kept a splendid 
table!’ 

‘*Thear wheels!’’ breathed Sally Knox. 

A hawthorn tree and a laburnum 
tree leaned over the garden gate, and 
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from beneath their canopy of cream and’ 
pale gold there emerged the bath-chair 
of Mrs. Knox, with Mrs. Knox herself 
seated in it. It was propelled by Mul- 
lins—even at that distance the indig- 
nation of Mullins was discernible—and 
it progressed up the central path. 
Beside it walked the personage whose 
father had kept a splendid table. 
Parenthetically it may be observed that 
he did credit to it. 

‘‘Glory be to Moses! Look at my 
grandmother!” said Flurry under his 
breath. ‘‘How fragile she is! Who 
the dickens has she got hold of?” 

‘*He thinks she’s deaf, anyhow,”’ said 
Sally. 

‘*That’s where he makes the mis- 
take!” returned Flurry. 

“T don’t see your glawss, Mrs. 
Knox,” shouted the stout gentleman. 

“‘That’s very possible,” replied the 
incisive and slightly cracked voice of: 
Mrs. Knox, ‘‘because the little that is 
left of it is in the mortar on the wall. 
to keep thieves out, which it fails to do.” 

The pair passed on, and paused, still 
in high converse, at the asparagus beds; 
Mullins, behind the bath-chair, wiped 
her indignant brow. 

**You’ll go home without the as- 
paragus,”” whispered Flurry, ‘‘she has 
every stick of it counted by now!” 

They moved on, heading for the fur- 
ther gate of the garden. 

‘“*T’ll bet a sovereign he’s come after 
the house!”’ Flurry continued, following 
the cortege with a malevolent eye. 

Later, when we returned to the 
house, we found a motor-bicycle, dusty 
and dwarfish, leaning against the hall 
door steps. Within was the sound of 
shouting. It was then half-past seven. 

“Is it possible that she’s keeping 
him for dinner?”’ said Sally. 

“Take care he’s not staying for the 
night!” said Flurry. ‘‘Look at the 
knapsack he has on the table!’’ 

‘“‘There’s only one room he can pos- 
sibly have,” said Mrs. Flurry, with a 
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strange and fixed gaze at her lord, ‘‘and 
that’s the James the Second room. The 
others are cleared for the painters.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” replied 
her lord, easily. 

When I came down to dinner I found 
the new arrival planted on his short, 
thick legs in front of the fireplace, 
still shouting at Mrs. Knox, who, not- 
withstanding the sinister presence of 
the two shawls of ill-omen, was listening 
with a propitious countenance. She 
looked very tired, and I committed the 
gaucherie of saying I was sorry to hear 
she had not been well. 

“Oh, that was nothing!” said Mrs. 
Knox, with a wave of her tiny, sun- 
burned, and bediamonded hand. ‘‘I’ve 
shaken that off, ‘like dewdrops from the 
lion’s mane!’ This is Mr. Tebbutts, 


from—er—England, Major Yeates.” 
Mr. Tebbutts, after a bewildered 
stare, presumably in search of the lion, 
proclaimed his gratification at meeting 
me, in a voice that might have been 


heard in the stable yard. 

At dinner the position developed 
apace. The visitor was, it appeared, 
the representative of a patriarchal 
family, comprising samples of all the 
relationships mentioned in the table of 
affinities, and fortissimo, and at vast 
length, he laid down their personal 
histories and their various requirements. 
it was pretty to see how old Mrs. Knox, 
ill as she looked, and suffering as she 
undoubtedly was, mastered the bowl- 
ing. 

Did the Tebbutts ladies exact bathing 
for their young? %, The lake supplied it. 

(“It’s all mud and swallow-holes!” 
said Flurry in an audible aside.) 

Did the brothers demand trout fish- 
ing? the schoolboys rabbit shooting? 
the young ladies lawn tennis and society? 
—all were theirs, especially the latter. 
‘““My grandson and his wife will be 
within easy reach in their own house, 
Tory Lodge!” 
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The remark about the swallow-holes 
had not been lost upon the Lady of the 
Lake. 

Mrs. Knox had her glass of port at 
dassert, anact equivalent tosnapping her 
rheumatic fingers in our faces, and with- 
drew, stiff but erect, and still on the 
best of terms with her prospective 
tenant. As I held the door open for 
her, she said to me: 

‘« ¢ "T'was whispered in heaven, ’twas 
muttered in hell.’ ” 

By an amazing stroke of luck I was 
enabled to continue: 

‘** ‘And echo caught softly the sound 
as it fell!’”’ with a glance at Mr. 
Tebbutts that showed I was aware the 
quotation was directed at his missing 
aspirates. 

As the door closed, the visitor turned 
to Flurry and said impressively: 

‘*There’s just one thing, Mr. Knox, 
I should like to mention, if you will 
allow me. Are the drains quite in 
order?” 

“God knows,” said Flurry, pulling 
hard at a badly-lighted cigarette and 
throwing himself into a chair by the 
turf fire. 

“‘Mrs. Knox’s health has held out 
against them for about sixty years,’’ I 
remarked. 

‘*Well, as to that,” replied Mr. Teb- 
butts, ‘‘I feel it is only right to men- 
tion that the dear old lady was very 
giddy with me in the garden this 
afternoon.” 

Flurry received this remarkable state- 
ment without emotion. 

‘*Maybe she’s taken a fancy to you!” 
he said brutally. ‘If it wasn’t that 
it was whipped cream.” 

Mr. Tebbutts’ bulging eyes sought 
mine in complete. mystification; I 
turned to the fire, and to it revealed my 
emotions. Flurry was not at all amused. 

‘*Well—er—I understood her maid 
to say she ’ad bin ailing,’’ said the 
guest after a pause. ‘‘I’d have called 
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it a kind of a megrim myself, and, as I 
say, I certainly perceived a sort of 
charnel-’ouse smell in the room I’m in. 
And look ’ere, Mr. Knox, ’ere’s another 
thing. ’Ow about rats? You know 
what ladies are; there’s one of my sis- 
ters-in-law, Mrs. William Tebbutts, 
who’d just scream the ’ouse down if 
she ’eard the ’alf of what was goin’ 
on behind the paneling in my room this 
evening.” 

“Anyone that’s afraid of rats had 
better keep. out of Aussolas,’”’ said 
Flurry, getting up with a yawn. 

““Mr. Tebbutts is in the James the 
Second room, isn’t he?” said I, idly. 
“‘Isn’t that the room with the powder- 
ing-closet off it?’ 

“Tt is,” said Flurry. ‘Anything 
else you’d like to know?’’ 

I recognized that some one had 
blundered, presumably myself, and 
made a move for the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Knox had retired when we got 
there; my wife and Mrs. Flurry fol- 
lowed suit as soon as might be; and the 
guest said that, if the gentlemen had 
no objection, he thought he’d turn in 
too. i c 

Flurry and I shut the windows—fresh 
air is a foible of the female sex— 
heaped turf on the fire, drew up chairs 
in front of it, and composed ourselves 
for that sweetest sleep of all, the sleep 
that has in it the bliss of abandonment, 
and is made almost passionate by the 
deep underlying knowledge that it 
can be but temporary. 

How long we had slumbered I can- 
not say; it seemed but a moment when 
a door opened in our dreams, and the 
face of Mr. Tebbutts was developed 
before me in the air like the face of the 
Cheshire cat, only without the grin. 

“‘Mr. Knox! Gentlemen!’’ he began, 
as if he were addressing a meeting. 
The thunder had left his voice; he 
stopped to take breath. He was in 
his shirt and trousers, and the laces of 
his boots trailed on the floor behind 
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him. “I’ve ’ad a bit of a start up- 
stairs. I was just winding up my 
watch at the dressing-table when I saw 
some kind of an animal gloide past the 
fireplace and across the room—’”’ 

‘‘What was it like?” interrupted 
Flurry, sitting up in his chair. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Knox, it’s ‘ard to say 
what it was like. It wasn’t a cat, nor 
yet it wasn’t what you could call a 
squirrel—-”’ 

Flurry got on to his feet. 

“By the living Jingo!” he said, 
turning to me an awestruck counte- 
nance; ‘‘he’s seen the Aussolas Martin 
Cat!” 

I had never before heard of the 
Aussolas Martin Cat, and it is indis- 
putable that a slight chill crept down 
my backbone. 

Mr. Tebbutts’ eyes bulged more than 
ever, and his lower lip fell. 

‘‘What way did it go?’ said Flurry; 
‘‘did it look at you?” 

“It seemed to disappear in that 
recess by the door,’’ faltered the seer 
of the vision; it ‘‘just vanished!’’ 

“‘T don’t know if it’s for my grand- 
mother or for me,” said Flurry in a 
low voice, ‘“‘but it’s a death in the 
house anyway.” 

The color in Mr. Tebbutts’ face 
deepened to a glossy sealing-wax red. 

‘If one of you gents would come up- 
stairs with me,” he said, ‘“‘I think I’ll 
just get my traps together. I can be 
back at the ’otel in ’alf an ’our—”’ 

Flurry and I accompanied Mr. 
Tebbutts to the James the Second 
room. Over Mrs. Knox’s door there 
were panes of glass, and light came 
forth from them. (It is my belief that 
Mrs. Knox never goes to bed.) We 
trod softly as we passed it, and went 
along the uncarpeted boards of the Musi- 
cians’ Gallery above the entrance hall. 

There certainly: was a peculiar odor 
in the James the Second room, and the 
adjective ‘‘charnel-’ouse, ”’ had not been 
misapplied. 
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I thought about a dead rat, and 
decided that the apparition had been 
one of the bandit tribe of tawny cats 
that inhabited the Aussolas stables. 
And yet legends of creatures that 
haunted old houses and followed old 
families came back to me; of one in 
particular, a tale of medieval France, 
wherein ‘‘a yellow furry animal’ ran 
down the throat of a sleeping lady 
named Sagesse. 

Mr. Tebbutts, by this time fully 
dressed, was swiftly bestowing a brush 
and comb in his knapsack. Perhaps he, 
too, had read the legend about Madame 
Sagesse. Flurry was silently, and with 
a perturbed countenance, examining the 
room; rapping at the paneling and 
peering up the cavernous chimney; 
I heard him sniff as he did so. Pos- 
sibly he also held the dead-rat theory. 
He opened the flap in the door of the 
powdering-closet, and, striking a match 
held it through the opening. I looked 


over his shoulder, and had a glimpse of 


black feathers on the floor, and a waft 
of a decidedly ‘‘charnel-’ouse’’ nature. 

‘Damn!’ muttered Flurry to him- 
self, and slammed down the flap. 

“IT think, sir,’’ said Mr. Tebbutts, 
with his knapsack in his hand and his 
cap on his head, ‘‘I must ask you to let 
Mrs. Knox know that this ’ouse won’t 
suit Mrs. William Tebbutts. You 
might just say I was called away rather 
sudden. Of course, you won’t mention 
what I saw just now—I wouldn’t wish 
to upset the pore old lady!—”’ 

We followed him from the room, and 
treading softly as before, traversed the 
gallery, and began to descend the slip- 
pery oak stairs. Flurry was still look- 
ing furtively about him, and the thought 
crossed my mind that in the most hard- 
headed Irishman there wanders a vein 
of superstition. 

Before we had reached the first land- 
ing, the violent ringing of a handbell 
broke forth in the room with the light 
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over the door, followed by a crash of 
fire-irons; then old Mrs. Knox’s voice 
ealling imperatively for Mullins. 

There was a sound of rushing, slip- 
pered feet, a bumping of furniture; with 
a squall from Mullins the door flew 
open, and I was endowed with a never- 
to-be-forgotten vision of Mrs. Knox, 
swathed in hundreds of shawls, in the 
act of hurling the tongs at some unseen 
object. 

Almost simultaneously there was a 
scurry of claws on the oak floor above us, 
Mrs. Knox’s door was slammed, and 
something whizzed past me. I am 
thankful to think that I possess, as a 
companion vision to that of Mrs. Knox 
the face of Mr. Tebbutts with the 
eandle light on it as he looked up from 
the foot of the stairs and saw 
the Aussolas Martin Cat in his 
track. 

‘*Look out, Tebbutts!’’ yelled Flurry. 
‘*It’s you he’s after!”’ 

Mr. Tebbutts here passed out of the 
incident into the night, and the Aussolas 
Martin Cat was swallowed up by a large 
hole in the surbase in the corner of the 
first landing. 

‘“‘He’ll come out in the wine-cellar,”’ 
said Flurry, with the calm that was his 
in moments of crisis, ‘‘the way the cat 
did.” 

I pulled myself together. 

‘‘What’s happened to the other Fana- 
ghy cub?’ I inquired with, I hope, 
equal calmness. 

‘*He’s gone to blazes,” replied Flurry; 
‘there isn’t a wall in this house that 
hasn’t a way in it. I knew I’d never 
have luck with them after you asking 
the way from Kitty the Shakes.” 

As is usual in my dealings with Flurry, 
the fault was mine. 

While I reflected on this, the still- 
ness of the night was studded in a long 
and diminishing line by the running 
pant of the motor-bicycle. 

E. G@. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
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ALBANIA AND ITALY. 


On the outbreak of the European war 
the new Albanian State which had been 
absorbing the attention, disinterested or 
otherwise, of the various Powers was 
instantly forgotten, and the Albanian 
people with their would-be ruler left to 
take care of themselves as best they 
were able. But now the retreat of the 
Serbian Army into Albanian territory, 
and the mustering of Italian troops bent 
on aiding King Peter’s forces and 
joining hands with the armies of France 
and Great Britain, bids fair to bring 
Albania and its people once more into 
the forefront of European politics. 

The fall of the Ottoman Power as a 
consequence of the Balkan wars evoked 
tremendous interest and speculation in 
Italy as to the fate of Albania, inasmuch 
as there are many Albanian settlers in 
the southern Italian provinces of Cosen- 
za, Catanzaro, Reggio, Lecce, Palermo, 
and in a lesser degree Foggia, Basili- 
cata, Campobasso, Benevento, Catania, 
and Girgenti. They are descendants 
of the tribesmen who crossed the Adri- 
atic some five centuries ago, in order to 
escape the Turkish yoke after the death 
of Scanderbeg in 1467. 

‘Though in full enjoyment of the 
rights of Italian citizenship the descend- 
ants of these tribesmen have never 
forgotten the land of their origin, the 
remembrance and love of which have 
passed down by tradition from one 
generation to another. When an AI- 
banian lands for the first time amongst 
the Italian Albanians he is hailed as a 
fellow-countryman from the opposite 
shore (uno dell’altra riva), and they greet 
each other most effusively; they speak 
of sangue nostro disperso. As with all 
oppressed nationalities, what has most 
contributed to this has been the main- 
tenance of the mother tongue. It is no 
uncommon thing to meet an Albanian, 
native of the rugged mountains of the 


Basilicata, yet completely ignorant 
of the Italian idiom. 

Widely scattered as the Albanians 
are, the survival of their language goes 
far to prove the tenacity of their stock, 
for it was not until the Pontificate of 
Urban VIII that a chair for the teaching 
of Albanian was instituted in Rome at 
the college of Propaganda Fide. An- 
other chair was founded by Gregory XIII 
at the Greek College of Saint Athanasius 
and later a third at Palermo for the 
Albanians of Sicily. By their very 
nature these foundations were re- 
stricted and only accessible to the 
clergy, so that it may safely be said 
that there was no Albanian center of 
learning until Pope Clement XIII 
himself of Albanian origin, issued a Bull 
in 1732 decreeing the founding of a col- 
lege in the monastery of San Benedetto 
Ullano at San Demetrio Corone in 
Calabria, and naming as its head 
Samuele Rodota, Bishop of Brera. 
The Pontiff himself endowed the foun- 
dation lavishly, and his example was 
followed by Charles III of Spain and 
subsequent kings of Naples, whilst 
Rodota himself bequeathed it all his 
personal wealth at his death. 

The curriculum of the college was 
wide. It comprised classical literature, 
mythology, rhetoric, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, physics, philosophy, theology, 
church history and liturgy, and civil 
and canon law. 

In 1794 Ferdinand IV of Naples 
ordered the college to betake itself to a 
healthier spot, and in obedience, it was 
removed to the monastery of Saint 
Adriano, but a short distance from San 
Demetrio, where it still survives. Nor 
did prosperity desert it, for, as time 
went on, the fame of its teaching was 
noised abroad, so that students flocked 
thither in ever-increasing numbers. 
Besides producing scholarly priests it 
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turned out ardent patriots, and it is 
recorded that one of its professors took 
part in the insurrection at Cosenza in 
1844, and that, when the tide of revolu- 
tion swept over Italy in the memorable 
year of 1848, the college of Sant’ 
Adriano saw the Italian tricolor duly 
hoisted over the tower of the college 
chapel, and flaunting in the breeze 
amidst the wild and indescribable en- 
thusiasm of the students. As a sequel 
to such a proceeding the college was 
closed for several years, and only re- 
opened under the watch of the notorious 
Bourbon police. 

Better days dawned with the coming 
of Garibaldi, for the Dictator was well 
known to all connected with the insti- 
tution by his outspoken sympathy for 
the Albanians in their outcry for free- 
dom—‘‘la causa degl’ Albanesi e la mia, 
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a nome dell’ Italia to offro amicizia 
fraterna e aiuto.” He accordingly com- 
manded the Naples Treasury to hand 
over 12,000 ducats for the enlargement 
of the college buildings, and placed the 
carrying out of the project ‘‘sotto la 
garenzia della nazione e del suo mag- 
nanimo Sovrano.’”’ On the extension 
of the Piedmontese system of govern- 
ment to the whole of Italy, further 
changes were made in the management 
and teaching of the college so as to bring 
it up to the requirements of the times. 
Thus it came to receive grants from the 
provincial and central authorities, and 
hence to acquire a political as well as 
an educational importance, while the 
Italian Government has never ceased in 
its efforts to obtain the recognition 
of its diplomas in the Near East. 


" Eduardo P. Ginistrelli. 





PRIDING 


Pride is, we suppose, the only quality 
which is both a virtue and a vice—the 
only quality which seems equally ef- 
fectual in keeping a man out of Heaven 
and Hell. We all pride ourselves upon 
something, if it is only upon our sense 
of humor; often upon the wrong thing, 
and occasionally upon a bad thing. 
This pride is the result of a moment’s 
confusion between our real and ideal 
selves. To know what a man prides 
himself upon is to know not what he is, 
but what he would like to be. Most’ 
men would like to be very good, but not 
all. A few people pride themselves 
upon faults, and a few more say they do. 
Openly, at any rate, not many men 
pride themselves on the greater quali- 
ties. They struggle after them, or 
they deliberately let them alone, but 
they do not boast of them even to them- 
selves. We do not often hear some one 
declare himself or herself to be un- 
selfish or magnanimous, except in par- 
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ticular actions. We all stand in awe 
when the great virtues are discussed, 
and seldom put in our claim even in 
secret. Where smaller matters are 
concerned we do both openly boast and 
inwardly gloat very often, and no one 
knows how sharply we suffer when we 
suddenly see that we have prided our- 
selvesin vain. For instance, how many 
of us believe ourselves to be businesslike 
in an exceptional degree? We are led 
perhaps into this error by the fact that 
we write a neat hand and have a pre- 
dilection for tidiness and for accounts; 
or perhaps we map out our time with 
more precision than our neighbors. The 
really businesslike man, the born man of 
affairs, seems to us possibly a little 
careless, a little slipshod, a little prodigal 
of time. Suddenly we realize with a 
pang that we have the semblance and 
he the substance of the quality we so 
much admire. We feel aggrieved and 
angry with ourselves, but we soon forget 
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our chagrin, and begin priding ourselves 
again. Or perhaps it is all quite dif- 
ferent. We may be proud of not being 
businesslike, proud of a fine careless- 
ness, a complete want of interest in our 
own interest,—if we may so express it. 
We like to be chaffed for being ‘‘ vague’’; 
we wish that all our doings should look 
handsome; and we think that a certain 
sort of ignorance and blindness is becom- 
ing to good people like us. There is a 

great deal to be said for this attitude. 
’ Those who take it up have always a 
very pretty ideal, a far better one than 
is possessed by those who pride them- 
selves on being sharp. But, alas! 
in this instance pride is bound to have a 
fall. It is hopeless pretending even 
to ourselves that we are sillier than we 
are. Mother-wit will discover an out- 
let. One day the lordly man will find 
that he has given himself away. He 
forgets his pose, and shows some nat- 
ural business ability. His friends laugh 
good-naturedly, and say that there is 
method in his madness, and that he is 
not such a fool as he looks. For the 
moment he feels ashamed and wishes 
he were; yet he has donenothing wrong, 
only prided himself on a fine folly which 
was not by nature his. He has made 
himself ridiculous in reaching after the 
sublime. . 

Another thing which a vast number of 
people pride themselves upon is tact. 
Perhaps we all do a little; and yet as 
we look round among our friends we 
know what a rare quality it is, and 
how unlikely we are to be singled out 
for its possession. Tact is, of course, 
the visible sign of a peculiar sort of 
sympathy. Very often it is a form of 
sympathy which has nothing whatever 
to do with compassion. That is why 
it is not always recognized as sympathy 
at all. Many very worldly people have 
tact. They are rot exactly kind- 
hearted, but they know how their 
interlocutor is feeling, and by that 
knowledge they regulate their action 
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towards him, not invariably for his 
good. We desire it just as we desire 
distinction and knowledge of the world, 
and it is with pain that from time to 
time we are made to realize that what 
we thought tact in ourselves was sus- 
piciously like flattery, and entailed a 
deviation from the truth. 

Scrupulosity is to: some women a 
great source of pride. Their friends see 
plainly that if they could get rid of their 
eternal—sometimes they feel inclined 
to say infernal—moral caution, they 
might be able to take some respon- 
sibility and be of some good in the world. 
It is a fearfully embittering form of 
pride, this, though it only attacks good 
people. They become meticulously critic- 
alof conduct. They approve of almost 
no one, and tempt their friends to wish 
them a slip into any kind of mild vice 
to awaken them from their pharisaical 
dream. They never do slip. They 
become better and better in their own 
negative sense, and more and more 
worthless in any positive one, till they 
get old and out of touch with any kind 
of reality. On th> othe- hand, they 
have done no harm in the world, and 
have some sort of right to pride them- 
selves on that when they come to the 
end of their careful lives. It is possible 
to be not quite sane on the subject of 
morals, just as it is possible, without 
being medically mad, to be not quite 
sane upon the subject of religion. 
Occasionally one meets some one who 
seriously says that it is impossible for a 
barrister to be a really sincere man. 
This is not a sane view of the matter. 
In vain some patient person will explain 
to him that, in accordance with the 
law of the land and in the interests of 
justice, the two sides of every case must 
be separately rehearsed. Such people 
take a pride in being unconvinced. 
They are of no use whatever where any 
common effort is concerned. They 
never can find two or three other per- 
sons with whom they are prepared to 
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declare themselves in conscientious 
agreement, and scrupulosity reduces 
their corporate pow-r to that of luna- 
ties. They are prepared to condemn 
everyone who is ready to sink any sin- 
gularity of opinion, however small and 
unimportant. 

Old-fashioned people were very fond 
of saying that money was “‘a trust.” 
It was a phrase constantly in the 
mouths of those who had plenty of it. 
Sometimes they meant that they ought 
to do good with it; more often they 
meant that they fully intended to get 
their money’s worth. They were not 
troubled with any doubts as to whether 
they ought to have a large fortune and 
spend it on themselves, but they were 
determined to use it to as great advan- 
tage in the thrifty sense as possible. 
They thought a great deal about small 
sums, and prided themselves on not 
wasting silver or overpaying anyone, 
never realizing that we must very often 
waste something. The only question 
is, what: time, or thought, or money. 
Sometimes money seems the cheapest 
thing that we can waste. Nowadays 
men’s attitude to their fortunes, whether 
small or large, is less conscientious, and 
sometimes one doubts whether it is not 
a more wholesome one. The chief use 
of money, so far as the individual is 
concerned, is to enable him to forget it, 
and this the overscrupulous can never 
do; indeed, they pride themselves upon 
their power of financial concentration. 

Perhaps there is no more delusive 
form of pride than that which men take 
in being ‘‘publiec-spirited.” It goes 
without saying that to be really public- 
spirited is to be patriotic; but half the 
men who plume themselves upon this 
great quality are without it. Certain 
men and women take delight in a row. 
An altercation, a scene, or a disagreeable 
fuss gives them pleasure. They are 
rather ashamed of their taste, and under 
cover of a little cant about public spirit 
they turn their shame into a pride. 
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They do not care a bit how many people 
they get into trouble, or how much 
trouble th y give themselves, so long 
as they have their fling. ‘‘If everyone 
were like me,’’ they say to themselves, 
“‘all nuisances and inconveniences would 
disappear.’’ ‘‘If all men were like him,”’ 
say theirfew friends—and many enemies-- 
‘‘the world would be uninhabitable.”’ 
Does such pride as this ever get a fall? 
Do these cultivators of contention ever 
see themselves as others see them? 
Do they realize that they are priding 
themselves on a fault? We doubt it. 
We think there is less chance of reform 
for them than for those odd persons who 
pride themselves on a bad temper. 
Quite good people sometimes do this, 
on the ground, we suppose, that asevery- 
one has some defect, a man may well be 
proud to have a small one. Temper 
does more often stand alone than any 
other fault. On the other hand, while 
it has little embittering or corrupting 
effect upon its owner, it may have dis- 
astrous effects upon those who have to 
live with it. But if it is foolish to take 
pride in a hot temper, it is worse than 
foolish to be proud of a cold one. Self- 
conscious severity is a hate-producing 
fault of character, sometimes excused on 
the ground of expediency, but never 
forgiven unless accompanied by aus- 
terity. If a man will enroll himself 
among his victims, they may pardon 
him. 

The only other bad quality on which 
one ever sees a good man pride himself 
is a tendency to revenge. Indisputably 
the temptation to revenge is the tempta- 
tion of the grateful. It belongs to a 
good memory and does not go with too 
light a heart. At the same time, it is a 
feeling of which a civilized man ought 
to be heartily ashamed, and which no 
man ever admires in anyone but himself. 
The wicked old pride of the past is 
almost dead, but people pride them- 
selves as much as ever. The ages of 
faith might almost have been called the 
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ages of pride. The moralists and re- 
ligious teachers lashed the quality with- 
out ceasing as without success, and even 
in themselves men went all lengths to 
suppress it. It is a quality which can 
stand any amount of chastisement. 
Ridicule alone can kill it; by that means 

The Spectator. 
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alone we can get rid of it—in ourselves 
or others. The universality of the 
present pretense to humor isabsurd, but 
it is a particular pretense which has 
cleared away an immense amount of 
general pretentiousness. 





THE PEACE OF THE AUGUSTANS. 


Lack of social amusements, lack of 
heart to enjoy them, lack of money to 
spend on them, and a dozen other 
_external causes have sent people during 
the war to books. Stronger than any 
external cause has been the personal 
impulse. People have craved for books, 
and, with the external world—yes, and 
much of the internal too—tumbling 
about their heads, have taken refuge in 
such portions of their interior castle 
and demesne as no power, temporal or 
spiritual, can invade or disturb. In 
that demesne there is a garden, a walled 
garden. It is not a hot-house; salu- 


tary breaths from North and East can 


blow upon it; but it is sheltered from 
tempests. It is a formal garden, very 
ingeniously laid out; but artful touches 
of the wild relieve it from stiff- 
ness. It is the very place for 
elegant and comfortable retirement 
from a crashing world. We call it 
the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mr. Saintsbury believes that that 
garden is unduly neglected; and he has 
written a book* to tell us how pleasant 
a place it is. We wonder whether his 
belief is well founded. Some things in 
his book seem to show that he is par- 
ticularly unlucky in running up against 
silly remarks by superior persons, and 
in being disproportionately annoyed 
by them. He appears to believe that 
most people, even among lovers of let- 
ters, find the formal garden stiff, arid, 

*The Peace of the Augustans: A Survey of 
Eighteenth Century Literature as a Place of 


Rest and Refreshment. By George Saintsbury. 
Bell. 8s. 6d. net. 


and dull. He conveys the impression 
(without, of course, intending to make 
the claim) that he and two or three 
others alone can appreciate the eight- 
eenth century, and that anyone else 
who pretends to admire, say, Johnson, 
is only following a fashion. (But then 
Johnson, with Traherne and a few 
more, is certainly among the writers 
about whom each of their lovers is 
jealous.) Yet should Mr. Saintsbury 
be wrong in thinking that the eighteenth 
century is neglected—is not, indeed, 
the very garden in which lettered read- 
ers are spending just now every moment 
that they can spare, that does not les- 
sen the value of his book any more than 
does his indignation with the few scof- 
fers, or the slight flavoring of his scorn 
for the many who humbly and grate- 
fully admire. No one living—not even 
Mr. Austin Dobson—knows English 
eighteenth century literature as well as 
Mr. Saintsbury knows it. There is no 
contending with a man who really 
knows his ‘‘John Buncele,”’ cries shame 
on Hazlitt for abridging Abraham Tuck- 
er’s ‘‘Light of Nature Pursued,” and 
can read all Horace Walpole’s pub- 
lished letters in the scanty leisure hours 
of a single month. Mr. Saintsbury is a 
heroic reader with a heroic appetite. 
And when he comes to talking you are 
the wedding guest to his ancient mari- 
ner. Beat your breast as you may, 
you must hear his story. Out it pours, 
in the now well-known style, that is 
immeasurably different from any prose 
of the eighteenth century, even from 
Sterne’s at his most wilful—is some- 
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times much more like, indeed, Punch’s 
parodies of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 
Now it walks like Dr. Johnson, and 
now dances like Nannette, on the road 
betwixt Nismes and Lunel; sometimes 
it is as alluring as Nannette, and some- 
times thunderous as the doctor in his 
most overbearing mood. It is a tur- 
bulent bubble-pool that seldom darts 
to a brook, but owes nothing to any 
pump. In his gusto for life and letters, 
this septuagenarian youngster peppers 
you his page with allusions and illus- 
trations, some of them mere displays 
of his learning in half a dozen lan- 
guages, some of them asodd and as happy 
as can be. But hear him you must. If you 
donot know andlike your eighteenth cen- 
tury, then he will make you;and,if youdo, 
he will show you that even what you 
thought the dullest parts are full of rest 
and refreshment. 

Rest and refreshment is the burden 
of his song. If the association is not 
paradoxically new, it is a good thing, 
in these days when rest and refresh- 
ment are sorely needed, to have it 
emphasized and restated by one who 
so genuinely knows as Mr. Saintsbury. 
In the walled garden—‘‘the happy 
valley”’ is one of his phrases for it— 
the very orderliness is comforting. To 
the student of letters one of the first 
charms of the period is that it brought 
order into English prose and verse. It 
is not an easily exhausted delight to 
note how Johnson laid out a sentence 
and a paragraph, and how Pope trained 
and pruned a poem. But the student 
of letters may safely be left to himself. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s point is that for the 
general reader there are rest and re- 
freshment, not only in the great ones, 
but in the smaller men as well. The 
general reader is not likely to bother his 
head with the question whether Pope 
was, or was not, ‘‘a poet.’? Pope (who 
is surely more read than Mr. Saints- 
bury supposes) was a very charming 
and interesting writer, and charm and 


interest are what men are seeking. 
Livine Aaz, Vou. I, No. 44. 
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Addison may have been, as Thackeray 
tells us that the nineteenth century 
discovered, a shallow trifler; he and 
his fellows of the Spectator and a dozen 
or more of other essayists, of whom Mr. 
Saintsbury writes, are delightful com- 
pany. Then there are the novelists, 
who in this century made for us the 
English novel; there are (and these, 
perhaps, are the surest refuge of all 
from the world about us) the inimitable 
letter-writers; there are satirists and 
philosophers and makers of light verse, 
playwrights, preachers, and _biogra- 
phers. Mr. Saintsbury will take you 
round the garden, pointing out that its 
orderliness does not mean sameness, 
showing the relations of contrast 
and variety, exhibiting out of in- 
timate knowledge what of beauty 
and interest each bed and_ each 
plant, however humble, has_ to 
offer. 

The ‘‘peace of the Augustans’’ was 
not a desert. It was the peace of a 
walled and sheltered garden, where 
men and women of manners and leisure 
cultivated the art of life. The shocks 
of the rude world did not touch it. 
There were order and measure in the 
blackest tempers of its bitterest; and 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’ itself has its 
many amenities. In Fielding its most 
boisterous laughter never becomes shrill 
or vulgar. No one except Richardson 
indulges in humbug. In* the great 
sadness of ‘‘Rasselas’’ there is no de- 
spair; and Sterne, the most mischievous 
creature of them all, more than atones 
by his gay and gallant bearing for his 
fits of naughtiness. Even those whom 
Mr. Saintsbury calls the fugitives from 
the happy valley, Gray, Collins, and 
the men who toyed with romanticism, 
did not stray very far, and preserved 
the marks of their origin. Broadly 
speaking, the eighteenth century was a 
settled time, a period without violent | 
disturbance, during which men were 
able to put their affairs in order and to 
cultivate their heritage. Like most 
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people of leisure, they spent a good deal 
of time on trifles; but what better 
refuge can there be from a world of 
horrible reality than the trifles of people 
who could handle trifles, now with 
dignity, now with vivacity and charm? 
Much of their thinking, as we see it 
now, was shallow; but the lively and 
gracious expression of shallow thought 
is better entertainment than any grop- 
ing after deeper things. With the 
eighteenth century people a reader 
feels himself in good company. They 
are a little formal, perhaps; but, even 
if their very formality were not grateful 
in a world of violence and brutal force, 
it is a setting for widely various wisdom, 
wit, and observation. They are very 
sensible people; they have social sense 
as well as common sense. They do not 
ery for the moon, nor despise the 
homely pleasures. In their grief and 
their joy there is manner and measure. 
There is no one more likely than they 
to provide us with relief from the frantic 
excesses of immeasurably bad manners. 

Meanwhile, outside the garden which 
they so sensibly cultivated there were 
still the moors, and there were still the 
mountain tops. Of their very existence 
these sensible, well-furnished people 
seemed wholly unaware. For all his 
brooding on' human fate, their wisest 
man, Johnson, never cared to look 
beyond the garden wall; their least 
prejudiced observer, the man who saw 
more of life and that more courageously 
than any of them, Henry Fielding, never 
guessed at what lay outside. Late in 
the century, their minutest realist, 
Crabbe, was notoriously blind to por- 
tentous mysteries in the humanity that 
he put under his microscope. The pro- 
foundest, the most affectionate reverence 
for Fielding and for Johnson is not, 
we hope, incompatible with the judg- 
ment that they did not, and could not, 
know a great deal about man that we 
of later days may be said to know at 
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birth. They did not roam the moors or 
scale the mountains, restless, soul-hun- 
gry, vision-driven—suffering from any 
of the uncomfortable, lost-dog, nobly 
ridiculous enthusiasms that have blessed 
and tortured poets of a later day. 
They were not moths, and they did not 
desire stars. The change that has 
occurred may be summed up in a word— 
and a very dangerous word—democracy. 
Their ideal was the sensible, cultivated, 
orderly life of the few. Then out of 
the ferment grew a new idea, or at the 
least a new form of an old idea— 
the idea of man, of man as the possessor 
of vast powers that only needed develop- 
ing. There is no need nowadays to 
talk about the French Revolution, the 
enormous effect of ‘‘Darwinism,” the 
advancement of practical science, and 
so forth. The result upon literature 
has been that from the close of ‘‘the 
peace of the Augustans’’ onward, 
there has been no possibility of peace. 
Not educated man, secure in a solid 
social order, but man—and some of 
him not at all educated and very in- 
secure—has become the field of thought 
and aspiration. Poetry’s commonest 
topic, love, has changed from a game 
or a passion into the greatest of spiritual 
powers. New claims for man, new 
beliefs in the possibilities of human 
nature have upset the delightful, suave 
old orderliness; and not a poet, not 
any writer of the larger aim, has been 
able to escape their effect. 

Whether we like it or not makes no 
difference. Mr. Saintsbury does not 
like it. A sturdy High Tory, he will 
go out of his way to hit at even the 
gentlest of the Whig dogs, at trade 
unions, at modern education, at any- 
thing and everything of the present 
century, especially at its literature, 
which to him is all, or nearly all, 
quackery and crankery, balderdash, 
awful doggerel and drivel. We are not 
concerned here to defend any of the 
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things which Mr. Saintsbury attacks. 
The only point of importance is that 
none of them was the result of deliber- 
ate wickedness in man, and none 
freakishly imposed upon man by some 
malicious devil. All of them have 
grown out of previously existing con- 
ditions, for some of which the eighteenth 
century itself was responsible. It is as 
futile to rail at them as to pretend that 
they are not there; and either plan would 
sit very oddly upon one who was en- 
deavoring to point out the charms of 
the most urbane and most sensible of 
periods in English social and literary 
history. 

Literature subsequent to the peace 
of the Augustans has not been, as all 
admit, so sound, so standardized, so 
orderly as in those fine garden days. 
It has been more odd, tiresome, irregular 
and strained. It has become less 
soothing than disturbing. But it has 
acquired a quality, which the literature 
of the Augustans lacked, most con- 
veniently to be described as spirituality. 
The eighteenth century was not, as 
Mr. Saintsbury shows, entirely ‘‘mate- 
rialist,”” but it was not, in this sense, 
spiritual. It kept wisely to its garden, 
and made the best of it. Belief in the 
powers of the spirit of man and pity for 
the follies of his greed and his stupidity 
have set later poets roaming the outer 
wilds and soaring or scrambling up to 
the mountain tops, straining their eyes 
into the infinite, striving after the un- 
attainable, baffled and cast down, but 
unconquerable in faith. The garden 
could look after itself; they were trying 
to get to work on the world. Poets 
of revolt, they have been called, though 
none of them revolted against anything 
but established greed and cowardice. 
They have made beauty; and some of it 
as exquisitely wrought as any that the 
eighteenth century can show; but the 
beauty that they have made has been a 
strange and troubling beauty, charged 
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not with rest but with the incitement to 
new effort. 


This way have men come out of brutish- 
ness 
To spell the letters of the sky and read 
A reflex upon earth else meaningless, 4 
With thee, O fount of the Untimed! to 
lead ; 
Drink they of thee, thee eyeing, they 
unaged 
Shall on through brave wars waged. 


More gardens will they win than any 
lost; 

The vile plucked out of them, the un- 
lovely slain. 

Not forfeiting the beast with which 
they are cro-sed, 

To stature of the Gods will they attain. 

They shall uplift their Earth to meet 
her Lord, 

Themselves the attuning chord! 


Johnson would have no difficulty in 
tearing that to pieces as nonsense; and 
he would scoff all the louder could he 
be told that the poet who wrote it was 
never tired of laughing at man for his 
excesses, his want of sense, and never 
tired of declaring that ‘‘measure, the 
mood of the lyre, the rapturous lyre,” 
was wisdom. We of the twentieth 
century, for whom every month since 
August, 1914, has given the strange 
words new truth and new urgency, 
may find it, perhaps, worth while to 
remember that, though rest and refresh- 
ment in the walled garden are delight- 
ful, there are more bracing regions out- 
side it. In these days, faith in the 
possibilities of man—the very belief 
in man’s power to make anything 
decent or tolerable of life on earth— 
are at stake. It cannot be done in the 
eighteenth century way; it is too late. 
We have before us, not a walled garden 
to cultivate, but a whole world to build 
anew out of ruins. Yet once again 
man must pick himself up and try 
whether he cannot do better. And 
perhaps, after all, the truest refresh- 
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ment will be found, not in the consoling 
orderliness of a polite retirement, but 
The Times. 


On Having a Good Time. 





out in the wind on the heights with the 
obstinate adventurers. 








A servant-girl of eighteen, accused 
the other day of stealing fifteen pounds 
from her mistress, was reported by the 
detective who arrested her to have said: 
‘‘Never mind, I have had a good time, 
and I would do it again if I had the 
chance. I have traveled all over 
England, and have visited, among other 
places, Carlisle, Swindon, Bath, Cardiff, 
and Newport. I have stayed at the 
best hotels everywhere.’”’ According to 
the brief account of the trial which 


appeared in the newspapers, the girl’s - 


mistress ‘‘said she still thought the 
girl had some good in her, but the mis- 
sionary said he had seen her, and she 
was quite impenitent.” It is difficult 
not to feel a certain sympathy with the 
girl who claimed the right to have a 
good time. It is difficult not to take 
sides with her as she turned an unre- 
pentant face on the missionary. One 
is conscious of so many hours in one’s 
own life that have been ordered by the 
desire to have a good time. And one 
knows how brazenly one would have 
retorted if a missionary had tried to 
spoil the taste of it. Possibly, if one 
had been poorer, one would have 
thirsted for change and sensation and 
adventure still more fiercely. Hooli- 
ganism, indeed, has been explained as a 
symptom of this thirst as it is felt in 
mean streets. If life becomes suf- 
ficiently dull, one may be driven to 
assault one’s fellow-creatures in order 
to amuse oneself. One must be in- 
terested or die. If one cannot interest 
oneself in what are regarded as virtuous 
things, one will have a good time in 
some other way. ‘‘Satan,’”’ says the 
poet, ‘‘finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” One must be busy 
about something. It is not given to 
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one man in a million to loll into virtue. 
Stevenson once wrote “An Apology 
for Idlers,’’ but his theory of idleness 
was not a theory of lolling, but a theory 
of refusing to live according to the 
gospel of the shopkeeper. He pro- 
tested that the life devoted to gain 
was a poorer thing than the life devoted 
to pleasure, and who can deny that if 
one is going to live greedily, it is better 
to be in the fields than on a stool? 
But in his own person he bravely ac- 
cepted the pains as well as the pleasures 
of life, and he found happiness in the 
use of all his energies, not in luxuriating 
among good things. He has contended 
somewhere else that the artist’s life is 
essentially a form of luxury—so much 
so that he had no sympathy with 
artists who complained that the public 
neglected them. In his eyes the artist 
was the man who was having the best 
time in the world. He was the epicure 
of sensations, the child with the whole 
earth for its nursery, the pampered 
lover of colors and music and words. 
Much has been done since Stevenson’s 
day to turn the artist into a missionary, 
and he is now no longer a divine play- 
boy, but a preacher from texts. Per- 
haps he was always a mixture of these 
apparent opposites. But, unlike Steven- 
son, he has usually boomed himself to 
his times as a good citizen. Mboliere 
desired to be thought a reformer as well 
as an entertainer, and so, of all people, 
did Congreve. They did not like to 
admit either to themselves or to their 
neighbors that they were chiefly bent 
upon having a good time or even on 
giving other people a good time. The 
philosophy of the good time, as a matter 
of fact, is instinctively rejected by 
everyone who has the slightest social 
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sense. The only logical philosopher of 
the good time whom the records men- 
tion is Jack Horner. He is a suf- 
ficiently representative figure, but, 
though he has ten thousand secret 
followers, he founded no school. 

It is among children that the most 
audacious apostles of the good time are 
to be discovered. Every child takes 
its right to happiness for granted. It 
regards the day as something specially 
designed for its enjoyment of games and 
things to eat. It takes the world no 
more laboriously than a circus. The 
most serious thing that can happen to it 
almost is that some one else should 
anticipate it by taking the cakeon which 
it had set its eye, or that some one else 
should lay hands on the toy with which 
it wished to play. Most unwillingly it 
sees its right to a good time limited by 
the insistence of others upon similar 
rights. In some cases it bawls for its 
good time until it gets it, and, if it gets 
it often enough, grows up an object of 
detestation to man and beast. Theories 
vary as to what is the best method of 
exorcising the passion for a good time 
out of the breasts of children. It 
was the custom for centuries—at least 
in Christian countries—to use the 
method of torture, whether the torture 
of anecdote or of punishment. How 
many children have been horrified out 
of their wish to have a good time on 
Sundays by a narrative concerning an 
old man who broke the Sabbath and 
was put in the moon for his sins! How 
many have by the terrors of Hell been 
taught not to indulge in a natural 
appetite for stealing! How many 
others have been persuaded by similar 
terrors to deny themselves the extreme 
pleasure of calling a weaker brother a 
fool. Thus does a congregation of 
pains and penalties quickly displace 
the clouds of glory that are a child’s 
birthright. The cautionary tales of 
these days have become less nightmar- 
ish, and Struwwelpeter has largely 
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taken the place of the nursemaid’s 
handful of coals gathered from Hellfire 
to burn the love of pleasure out of 
infants’ bosoms. But even today, no 
doubt, thousands of Christian mothers, 
like the savage mothers of Africa, are 
busy inventing lies all day long in order 
to teach their children to tell the truth. 
Some of the moderns, on the other hand, 
say that if only you leave children alone 
they will discover for themselves the 
necessity of confining their claim to a 
good time within decent bounds. Per- 
haps it is simply that they learn that 
the social way of having a good time is 
preferable to the individualist way of 
having. a good time. But that just 
makes all the difference. It is not 
merely a change from a lower to a 
higher kind of epicureanism. It is 
a@ recognition of the claims of other 
people. It is a recognition that must 
be made sooner or later in the life of 
every human being who is not to grow 
up a madman or a criminal. If one 
does not admit these claims, it is dif- 
ficult to see what objection can be 
found to robbery or murder or arson, 
except on the score of the trouble they 
involve. If one has the right to a good 
time, regardless of the convenience of 
others, then one has the right to make 
away with a millionaire in order to lay ~ 
hands on the means of happiness, and 
Nero was justified, if he did it, in setting | 
fire to Rome in order to enjoy the blaze. 
“‘O, for a life of sensations rather than 
of thoughts!’’ exclaimed Keats in a 
famous sentence. The Neros and Cali- 
gulas, the emperor-philosophers of the 
good time, assiduously practised that 
faith, and was there not another 
Roman who, when a friend casually 
remarked that he had never seen a man 
killed, immediately ordered that one 
should be slain in his presence in order 
that so natural a curiosity should be 
gratified? If the right to a good time is 
unlimited, this is the logic of it. The 
child that blows out frogs for its amuse- 
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ment, if it learns no better as it grows 
older, will ultimately acquire a taste for 
stronger sensations, and the sufferings 
of men and the ruin of cities will be to it 
as toys for its delight. 
If we instance the baser rather than 
the more charming ways of having a 
good time, it is because, if once the prin- 
ciple of a good time is admitted, a door 
is opened for the one as well as for the 
other. There is no way of defining a 
good time as the aim of life which will 
enable one to deny the right of Blue- 
beard himself to do as he will. Epi- 
curus defined pleasure in terms of virtue, 
but the thief and the lecher have the 
right to complain that such a definition 
is arbitrary, and to redefine the word in 
terms of their pet vices. As a matter of 
fact, experience teaches us that the man 
who deliberately goes after happiness 
as the sum of all good, seldom turns to 
the philosphers, or goes and sits under 
a tree to contemplate the absolute. He 
seldom writes a fine lyric, or saves his 
country, or even becomes a_ useful 
urban councilor. The very business 
men cry out upon him. They boast 
that for their part they never entered a 
theatre till the age of sixty. They re- 
fuse to regard their passion for wealth 
and their passion for power as a mere 
greediness for pleasure. They know 
in their bones that they must not admit 
the right to pleasure or their clerks will 
begin to rob them and their workers will 
idle them into the bankruptcy court. 
As a result they have invented a gospel 
of duties, which, in the form in which 
they preach it, is almost more repulsive 
than the opposite. They claim one- 
sided loyalties, and they inveigh against 
the degrading indolence of savages and 
tramps who live on much the same 
principles as those on which the rich 
man wishes to see his wife and children 
living. Civilization is corrupted with 
this three-faced gospel of power for one- 
The New Statesman. 
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self, pleasure for one’s family, and duty 
for other people. At. the present time 
little enough is heard of the gospel of 
universal pleasure. The war has broken 
in upon the good time of Europe, and 
any citizen capable of bearing arms 
who claimed exemption on the ground 
that he had a right to a good time and 
that service in the field would gravely 
interfere with it would be regarded as 
an eccentric. Everybody has dis- 
covered in a year that the right to have 
a good time is no longer a right, but is 
more in the nature of a concession on 
the part of destiny and society when 
nothing important is at stake. Society 
is compelled in self-defense to build up 
an idea of duties as contradictory of the 
good-time sort of philosophy as Chris- 
tianity itself. ‘‘Ye are not your own,” 
says the Christian, and in practice 
society denies that either a man’s 
life or his liberty is his own, except in 
so far as it is to the advantage of the 
State. Society, no doubt, grants its 
privileges unevenly, and it will continue 
to do so until men begin to think in a 
less muddled way about rights and 
duties. It is so easy to make a theory 
of duties applicable only to subjects 
that it has been popular even in tyran- 
nies. It is so easy to frame a theory of 
rights which refers only to oneself or 
to one’s own country or class that 
nearly all of us doit. It is the business 
of good Europeans to think outa philoso- 
phy of duties and rights which will 
apply to the lords of the earth as well 
as to servant-girls whose idea of having 
a good time is to visit Cardiff and 
Swindon. Then, perhaps, Europe will 
begin to have a good time as a result of 
being wise enough to think about some- 
thing else. For, pace, the servant girl, 
there is no surer way of missing a good 
time than by aiming at it, and no surer 
way of getting it than by not troubling 
one’s head abous it. 
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MY RUSSIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


There are certain things which are 
always engraved upon one’s memory. 
The recollection of my frst visit to the 
dentist is equally as vivid as my first 
ball, and I class, as midway between 
the two in thrills, painful and pleasant, 
my first attempt at housekeeping in 
Russia. 

Institutskaia 16 was an enormously 
high building for Kieff. Had it stood 
at the top of the steep street instead of 
nestling modestly at the bottom, it 
would have made an imposing landmark 
with its seven stories of gray stucco 
crowned with a green roof. As it was, 
it instantly attracted the eye of the 
newcomer, while Kievans dubiously 
shook their heads over its stability. 
Nothing of that height, they averred, 
could possibly be safe, and when I 
spoke of having seen houses of forty, 
and even of fifty, stories in New York, 
they looked politely incredulous and 
changed the subject. Therefore, from 
their standpoint, I was fortunate in 
having a flat on the ground floor, so 
that, when the whole building tumbled 
into the street as it undoubtedly would, 
I should not have far to fall. My 
windows looked out on the green slopes 
and shady horse-chestnut trees belong- 
ing to a large girls’ school across the 
way, and also afforded a vision of Miska, 
the isvostchik, who had constituted 
himself my exclusive property ever 
since I had first been weak enough to 
succumb to his charms. Miska was 
very small, and his horse—a gray trotter 
—was very large. It was with enor- 
mous difficulty that Miska was ever 
able to pull him up, and I was usually 
landed half a mile or so beyond my 
destination. But that was of small 
moment. Was not ‘‘Sinitza”’ (Tit- 
mouse)—a singularly inappropriate 
name for the great gray monster—the 
fastest horse in Kieff, and could not 


Miska challenge any driver in the 
Krestchatik to a race, and win? The 
fact that the ‘‘Angliskaya Barinya,” 
seated in the swaying cab which closely 
resembled. a small sitz-bath, was praying 
him to stop in four languages, at once, 
merely added to the joy. He would 
turn half round on the box, his padded 
coat making him look like a tub, and 
ery, ‘‘Look, Barinya! That boastful 
d’mitri, with his black Lastotchka 
(Swallow), has given up. My beautiful 
Sinitza is the king of the road!’ ‘‘Mis- 
ka,” I would say sternly on descending, 
‘this must stop. I shall never take 
you again.’”’ Then his snub nose would 
pucker with the incredulous grin which 
wreathed his face, as he would reply, 
‘Ah, Barinya, you are too kind to little 
Miska to do a thing like that.’ And, 
sure enough, there he would be outside 
my window the next morning, just at 
the time he knew I should make my 
appearance at the door. 

If Miska had no fear of my lasting 
wrath, Dunia was equally courageous. 
Dunia was my cook. She was as round 
as a ball, as wrinkled as an old glove, 
and as expert with her wood fire and 
mysterious earthenware pots as many 
a haughty chef. On her head she wore 
a peculiar structure, rather like a fez 
swathed in folds of linen.’ I never 
saw her without it and am inclined to 
think it served at night as well as day. 
She was never idle. Hour after hour 
she would sit on a stool cutting, mixing, 
and beating the countless ingredients 
which go to make, Russian cooking a 
thing of delight to the eye as well as 
to the palate. That Dunia was very 
firm—in moments of irritation I called 
it the obstinacy of a mule—I was soon 
to learn. Each morning I would in- 
vade her kingdom with a bulky book of 
recipes under my arm, and the follow- 
ing dialogue would ensue: ‘*Good 
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morning, Dunia.” ‘‘Good morning, 
Barinya.” ‘‘Dunia, I think that to- 
night we will have a spinach soup with 
those little pirozki of pastry I like so 
much. The fish I leave to you, and 
afterwards I want shashlik and a cauli- 
flower and puree of beetroot, and what- 
ever sweet you care to make.”’ Dunia 
would seize her fez-turban with both 
fat hands and press it firmly on to her 
head. This was always a sign of op- 
position. ‘‘Does the Barinya really 
want spinach soup and shashlik? In 
this warm weather a little cold sucking 
pig in aspic to begin with, and then iced 


soup and then chicken Kavkaski with . 


French beans, and an ice to follow.” 
It was no use to argue: Dunia had made 
up her mind and persistence merely 
brought forth the solemn assurance that 
no spinach was to be had, that the 
mutton was tough, and that cauli- 
flowers were out of season. It only re- 
mained for the vanquished one to put a 
good face on it and consent. Neverthe- 
less Dunia enjoyed our morning meet- 
ings and her round face grew sad, if 
by any chance, I had no suggestions to 
make which she could skillfully oppose. 

The remainder of my permanent 
“‘staff’’ was composed of Domna. 


_She was as young and slim as Dunia was 


old and stout. In the mornings she 
walked cat-like over the polished floors 
with bare feet, her yellow hair swinging 
in a braid on her shoulder. By lunch- 
eon-time however her hair was coiled 
in a neat knot, while beneath her rust- 
ling white apron gleamed the latest 
Polish-American monstrosities in the 
shape of shoes with bulging toes and 
perilously high heels. Domna was a 
country girl, and it would have taken a 
far harder heart than mine to subdue 
her naive enthusiasm. ‘‘Ay, ay!’’ she 
would exclaim, on seeing me dressed 
for an evening party, ‘“‘ How magnificent 
you are, Margarita Karlovna! What a 
beautiful blue gown! And blue slip- 
pers also! How I wish my mother 
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could see you!’’ She would reverently 
touch a fold of my skirt with one finger 
and then stand back, with hands 
clasped, to get the full effect. It was 
embarrassing, but complimentary. Her 
admiration was entirely genuine. Far 
from looking upon us as her employers— 
people who paid her for whatever 
amount of service she saw fit to give— 
we were her father and mother, for 
much of the feeling of the old serfs 
was ingrained in Domna, and she 
chatted to us or to our visitors with the 
same childish freedom which marked 
the favored ‘‘souls’’ in the days before 
1860. She was a most engaging maiden 
and so, it was evident, thought Ivan the 
dvornik. 

Our Ivan must have come of a long 
line of dvorniks, he had so absolutely 
the correct manner. His carefully 
tended brown beard and mustache 
partially concealed a firm mouth, which 
rarely broadened in a smile. His eyes, 
bright and brown, saw everything, 
even when he was tipped back in his 
chair reading the Kievlanin. He was 
always courteous, always informative 
about trains, boats, and country excur- 
sions, but I felt that one could never 
take a liberty with Ivan. Domna 
however did not share my awe. I often 
heard his laughter from the direction 
of the kitchen, and, if I was quick 
enough, I could usually see him, rather 
flushed, retreating hastily to the main 
hall. One day Domna rushed into my 
sitting-room, her face distorted with 
grief, and flung herself at my feet in an 
attitude of supplication. ‘‘Oh, Mar- 
garita Karlovna, may I have a dog?” 
she sobbed. It was such an unusual 
request and preferred in such an un- 
usual manner that I was speechless. 
Domna sobbed out her story. It was 
Ivan’s dog’s puppy and Ivan was going 
to kill it, so she had slapped his face 
and taken the puppy into the kitchen, 
feeling sure that I should not object to 
the new tenant until Dunia had as- 
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sured her that I most certainly would. 
Hence the grief and the attitude. I 
decided to see the cause of this up- 
heaval and we adjourned to the kitchen. 
Without doubt it was the ugliest puppy 
which had ever seen the light of day, 
and that it could do only imperfectly, 
for it had but one eye. The other eye 
was pink rimmed and its tail was long 
and snaky, while its feet indicated that 
it would grow to the size of a calf. Its 
coat was muddy brown, with a few 
white spots which gave it a moth-eaten 
look, but its amiability was extra- 
ordinary and even Dunia surveyed it 
with sheepish affection. After that, 
Domna and her ‘“Kniaz’”’ (Prince) 
were inseparable, and Ivan’s voice was 
not heard at the kitchen door for days. 
I fancy he could forgive everything but 
that slap in the face. 

The only person who did not fall a 
victim to the charms of Kniaz was 
Anastasia Phillipovna Yablonska, the 
laundress. This was due to the fact 
that Kniaz enjoyed beyond all things 
swinging on her short woolen skirt as 
she bent over the washtubs. But Ana- 
stasia was a very holy woman, so she 
did not say ‘‘Chort!” as Dunia did 
when he bit her ankles, but she blamed 
him for every broken button and every 
torn ruffle. Anastasia was far older 
than the cook and should have worn 
spectacles, but she considered that if 
the good God saw fit to take away her 
eyesight it was impious to remedy the 
matter. The result was rather disas- 
trous for her employers, but that af- 
fected her not one jot. Also, we all 
knew that if we gave her no more work 
she would resign herself to starvation. 
with the same placidity with which she 
scorched our best table linen, so we 
were all obliged to suffer her holiness 
with what composure we could muster. 
Anastasia only troubled me with her 
sacred presence two days in the week, 
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so I never considered her one of the 
household, any more than Anton who 
lighted the fires in the porcelain stoves, 
or the two youths whose names I never 
knew, who appeared each Tuesday for 
a few hours. Their sole mission in life 
was to polish floors, and this they 
did with their bare feet thrust through 
the straps of brushes, sliding and slip- 
ping about until the boards shone like 
glass. 

We were all very happy in spite of 
occasional misfortunes—such as the 
time when Kniaz shot under the feet 
of the apoplectic gentleman who occu- 
pied the position of chief censor, and 
sent him into the street in an unex- 
pected position. And in the middle of 
our happiness came the telegram which 
called us home to England. I shall 
always remember the night of our 
departure. Ivan’s brother and un- 
derstudy loaded our luggage upon 
Miska’s cab, and crowned it with his 
own stout person in spite of Miska’s 
protestations; Domna and Dunia, weep- 
ing, called down upon us the blessings 
of St. Nicholas, St. Christopher, and 
St. Alexander, while Kniaz chased his 
own tail and was in the way of every- 
one. For ourselves a two-horse cab was 
waiting, and we dashed along the streets 
of Kieff a little saddened, greatly 
touched by our farewells and yet look- 
ing forward to the sight of England. 
We passed Miska and his burden, and 
caught snatches of his wordy argument 
with his stolid companion about over- 
weight luggage. His was the last 
friendly face we were to see, and he 
gazed from us to the substantial tip in 
his grimy paw and cried with real sin- 
cerity, ‘‘Come back soon to Kieff! 
Miska will be waiting.’’ Good lad! 
I trust that by now he is Sergeant 
Miska, with the cross of St. George 
above his faithful heart. 

Mrs. Alan Lethbridge. 














































































698 China and the Open Door. 


Because of the diplomatic problems 
which it may soon present, the condition 
of China demands our attention, even 
amid a world-war. Civil strife in an 
undeveloped country of immense po- 
tential wealth commonly leads to 
foreign intervention, and the whole 
future of the Far East may hang on the 
question whether this intervention can 
be postponed until the war is over. 
In the one event the greater part of 
China may fall under a species of 
Japanese protectorate; in the other, 
such regulation as might be necessary 
from outside would be international, 
and might with good guidance pre- 
serve at once the self-government of 
the Chinese people and the principle of 
equal opportunity for foreign trade. 
The internal struggle in China is 
curious and interesting, but it raises 
as yet no question which stirs our sym- 
pathies or calls for our interference. 
It is, as we read in the recent history of 
China, a contest between two factions, 
which represent between them only 
an infinitesimal portion of the people 
of China. The Republicans may have 
in their ranks some elements that are 
promising and disinterested, but their 
enlightenment is as yet crude, super- 
ficial, and imitative, and their prop- 
aganda has not yet stirred the vast 
inert mass of the nation. Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, on the other hand, clearly 
possesses great practical capacity, but 
we know too little of his recent record 
to decide whether his lack of scruple in 
such matters as the removal of incon- 
venient opponents and the viclation 
of his oath to the Constitution, is 
balanced by the organizing skill which 
might, if it had opportunity, build up 
an orderly and moderately progressive 
central government for China. We 
doubt whether the theoretical question 
between Monarchy and Republican- 
ism is one which the Chinese are ripe to 
decide. We doubt still more whether 
it really presents itself. Yuan as 
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Emperor can hardly be more autocratic 
than he was as President. Until the 
Chinese create some kind of national 
army, their semi-brigand levies, with 
adventurers at their. head, will always 
be for sale. A true Republic is in- 
compatible with a virtually mercenary 
army. The actual issue in China is, 
and has always been, between cen- 
tralization and the local independence 
of the provinces. Yuan stood, whether 
as President or Emperor, for central 
rule from Peking. The real force of 
the Republican movement resides, not 
in any democratic theory, but in the 
separatist tendencies of the provinces, 
especially those of the South. 

It is possible that a loose federal 
structure may be the system best 
suited to the genius of the Chinese race. 
It is certain, however, that only a 
closely-knit unity can give to China the 
necessary strength to resist the pressure 
of foreign penetration. If Yuan be, 
indeed, the man who can organize unity, 
his success might be a subject for tem- 
perate satisfaction, even though it 
should involve some present loss of 
political freedom. China stands, as we 
read her case, near the hour of a tragic 
decision. She has virtually lost all her 
outer provinces and dependencies— 
Korea, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Thi- 
bet; but as yet the true China of the 
Chinese is intact. The ferment of 
Western ideas and modern education is 
actively at work, and a generation may 
suffice to convert her into a powerful 
independent nation, with a profoundly 
original ‘‘culture” of her own, modified 
but not destroyed by foreign influences. 
It matters very little whether her period 
of evolution is broken by revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, or whether it 
proceeds under a Monarchy or a 
nominal Republic. What does mat- 
ter to China and the world is that, in 
the interval of hopeful and promising 
confusion, the menace of foreign rule 
and foreign partition should be avoided. 
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Our own civil con-foreign partition 
should be avoided. 

There is no mystery about the aims 
of Japanese policy. They were avowed 
in the claims presented after the fall 
of the German fortress of Tsing-tau. 
Japan then demanded, in addition to 
many economic concessions, the exclusive 
right to appoint military, financial, and 
political advisers and instructors to the 
Chinese Government. That was a 
demand for the recognition of a Japa- 
nese protectorate over China, and though 
it was eventually withdrawn, it re- 
vealed with sufficient frankness the 
direction of Japanese statesmanship. 
A spokesman of the Japanese Govern- 
ment has recently laid before a select 
American audience proposals for a 
working understanding. The ‘‘New 
Republic’? has summarized his speech, 
which frankly avowed ‘‘Japan’s inten- 
tion of controlling the economic develop- 
ment of China.’’ American capital 
would be welcome, and some share of 
the profits would go to America. But 
Baron Shibusawa made it clear that 
Japan ‘‘proposes to exercise as much 
political authority in China as she needs 
to make her economic position secure,”’ 
and that she reserves for the United 
States only ‘‘a minor share of the 
resulting trade, power, and _ respon- 
sibility.” If these are the aims of 
Japan, they make for us a political 
problem second only to those of the war 
itself. No one would dispute the 
natural claim of Japan to a great in- 
fluence in China, or to a large share in 
promoting her economic development. 
But it cannot be forgotten that her 
share is already recognized by her an- 
nexation of Korea and her predominant 
position in Manchuria. When she 
proposes to go further and to penetrate 
China proper, two questions arise: our 
treaty obligation to maintain the reality 
of Chinese independence, and our own 
economic interest in the maintenance 
of the open door. We hardly suppose 
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that even if the civil confusions of China 
were to enable Japan to establish her- 
self formally at Peking as the protecting 
Power, she would go so far in the first 
instance as to impose a tariff which 
would favor her own exports and ex- 
clude ours. The methods of modern 
commercial Imperialism are rather more 
subtle than that. It works by ob- 
taining for itself a monopoly of ‘‘con- 
cessions.’’ It builds the railways, digs 
the mines, founds the factories and the 
workshops,\and controls the banks of a 
‘‘penetrated’’ country. When it has 
the political administration, the credit 
system, and the production of a country 
in its grasp, it can with ease control 
the market. Our exports might still 
enter the Treaty Ports freely, but the 
Chinese market would meanwhile have 
been eaptured by the produce of local 
factories and workshops owned and 
directed by Japanese syndicates. 

To a policy of this kind there are two 
possible alternatives. The traditional 
reply would be to mark out ‘‘spheres of 
influence,” within which we and other 
Western Powers would claim a monop- 
oly of our own in ‘‘concessions.’”’ Rus- 
sia might advance from the North and 
the West, and France from the South, 
while we should struggle to maintain 
our old claim upon the Yangtse Valley. 
The rest of China, in that event, would 
fall to Japan. Such a policy would be 
fatal in the first place to Chinese inde- 
pendence. It would inevitably turn the 
very elements of the Chinese nation 
which desire to absorb Western civiliza- 
tion into anti-foreign nationalists. It 
would present the gravest risks of dis- 
sension among the Powers before their 
‘‘spheres’”’ were satisfactorily de- 
limited. It would compel us, finally, 
in self-defense, to adjust our policy 
to the maintenance of a local monopoly 
for the benefit of our own finance, with 
consequences repugnant to all of us who 
wish that British influence in the world 
should follow aims more human and 
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more democratic than this sordid rivalry 
for exclusive economic opportunities. 
We desire neither a Japanese monopoly 
in China as a whole, nor a British 
monopoly in the Yangtse Valley. But 
if one Power is allowed to begin ear- 
marking of monopolies, it will be im- 
possible to hold back the rest from the 
rush to secure something before the 
whole field is appropriated. The al- 
ternative, to our thinking, must be an 
honest attempt to internationalize all 
natural monopolies in China. If the 
whole railway system were unified, the 
share of the various national groups of 
The Nation. 






financiers in its capital might be 
allotted on an agreed ratio. A similar 
process could be followed in regard to 
the mines. In no other way can rivalry 
be avoided and China protected from 
the territorial claims which inevitably 
follow when any single Power is allowed 
to engross the big capital undertakings 
of a single district. The first concern 
of our diplomacy must be at all costs 
to stave off any foreign intervention 
while the war lasts. Its second task 
must be to think out, in concert with 
France and the United States, some 
constructive policy of the Open Door 








‘*Francesca,”’ I said, ‘“‘ will you do me 
—I mean, will you accept a favor from 
me?” 

“If,” she said, ‘“‘your Majesty deigns 
to grant one there can be noquestion of 
my accepting it. It will fall on me and 
I shall have to submit to it.” 

‘‘Well,” I said, ‘‘it’s this way. You 
know I’m going to—a-hem!—deliver a 
lecture at Faringham next Mon- 
day?” 

“I gathered,” she said, ‘‘that you 
were up to something from the amount 


-of books you were piling up on your 


writing-table. Besides you’ve been 
complaining of the ink a good deal, and 
that’s always a bad sign.” 

‘*Hadn’t I mentioned Faringham and 
the lecture?” 

‘*You had distantly alluded to some- 
thing impending and you had looked at 
the A. B. C. several times, but it 
stopped at that.” 

‘*How careless of me!’’ I said. ‘‘I 
know I meant to tell you all about it.” 

“You didn’t make your meaning 
clear. It’s all part of the secretiveness 
of men. They tell one nothing and 
then they’re offended if we don’t an- 
ticipate all their movements.” 

““We will,” I said, “let that pass. 
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It is an unjust remark, but I will not 
retaliate. Anyhow, I now inform you 
formally and officially that I am going 
to Faringham on Monday in order to 
deliver a lecture on ‘Poetry in Its 
Relation to Life,” before the Faringham 
Literary Association. It is one of the 
most famous Associations in the world 
and has a large lecture-hall capable of 
seating one thousand people comfort- 
ably.” 

‘‘But why,” she said, ‘“‘did they ask 
you to lecture?” 

‘“‘They must,’’ I said, ‘‘have heard of 
me somewhere and guessed that I had 
wonderful latent capacities as a lec- 
turer. Some men have, you know.” 

‘*Well,” she said, ‘‘let’s hope you're 
one of that sort, and that you'll bring 
all your capacities out on Monday. 
Aren’t you nervous?” 

‘"No,” I said, ‘‘not exactly nervous; 
but I shall be glad when it’s well over.” 

“So shall I,” she said. ‘‘The ink 
will be gradually getting better now, 
and there won’t be so many troubles 
about the A. B. C. being mislaid.”’ 

““No book,” I said, ‘‘was ever so 
much mislaid as that. I put it down 
on the sofa two minutes ago and it has 
now vanished completely.” 
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“Tt has flown to the window-seat,” 
she said. _ 

‘‘Ah,” I said, ‘‘and if we give it two 
minutes more it will fly into the dining- 
room.” 

‘‘Never mind,”’ she said; ‘‘there shall 
be A. B. C.’s in every room till you 
depart for Faringham. That’s poetry.” 

“But it. has no relation to life,’ I 
said. ‘“‘It is not sincere, as all true 
poetry must be.” 

‘““*At this point,’? she said in a 
quoting voice, ‘‘ ‘the lecturer was 
much affected, and his audience showed 
their sympathy with him by loud 
cheers.’ Will there be much of that 
sort of thing?”’ 

“There will be a good deal of it,’’ I 
said with dignity. ‘‘The lecture is to 
last for an hour exactly.” 

‘‘A whole hour?” she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
that taking a mean advantage of the 
Faringham people?” 

“They,” I said, ‘‘ean go out if they 
like, but I must go on. Francesca, 
may I read the lecture to you, so as to see 
if I’ve got it the right length?” 

“So that’s what you’ve been driving 
at,” she said. ‘‘Well, fire away—no, 
stop till I’ve fetched the children in. 
You'll have a better audience with 
them.” 

‘‘Need those innocent ones suffer?’ 
I said. 

“They are young,” she said, 
must learn to endure.” 

The consequence was that all the 
four children, from Muriel aged six- 
teen, to Frederick aged eight, were 
fetched in and told they were going to 
have a treat such as few children had 
ever had; that they were going to hear 
a lecture on ‘Poetry in Its Relation to 
Life’; that they must cheer loudly 
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every now and then, but not interrupt 
otherwise, and that there would be a 
chocolate for each of them at the end. 
In addition, Frederick was told that 
if he felt he really couldn’t stand any 
more of it he was to leave the room 
very quietly, and that this wouldn’t 
interfere with the chocolate. There- 
upon the lecture started. At the 
end of the seventh minute Frederick 
rose, bent his body double and tiptoed 
out of the room. He was a great loss, 
for, as Muriel remarked afterwards, 
he represented two hundred of the 
audience of a thousand. The rest, 
however, stuck it out heroically, and 
danced for joy when it came to an end 
in one hour exactly. Frederick was 
afterwards discovered writing poetry 
on his own account in the schoolroom. 
As an illustration of the far-reaching 
influence of a lecture I may cite two of 
his stanzas:— 


Summer is coming, 
Then the bees will be humming, 
Birds will be flying, 
* And girls will be buying, 
And boys will be running; 
Oh, hail! Summer is coming. 


Summer is coming, 
Then the fox will be cunning, 
And all will be glad, 
And none will be sad, 
And I hope none will be mad, 
And I hope none will be bad; 
Oh, hail! Summer is coming! 


This may be premature and, as to the 
fox, incorrect, since he requires but little 
cunning in the summer; but there is a 
good Browning flavor about it which 
redeems all errors. 

R. C. Lehmann. 





THE FATE OF THE LANDED GENTRY AFTER THE WAR. 


When I look at War Bargains in 
Country Life, or turn over the racy 


pages of Cobbett’s Rural Rides, I ask 
myself: What will be the fate of 
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the British land-owner after this war? 

When hard times came upon the 
Irish land-owner he was saved, or par- 
tially saved, not by his own exertions, 
but by the employment on what was 
considered a very great scale of British 
capital. The total Irish land stock 
outstanding is just over 90 millions. 
But British capital is now being em- 
ployed at the rate, it seems, of 160 mil- 
lions a month on war and destruction. 
And the longer the war goes on the less 
public credit will remain for any new 
purposes such as the relief of what used 
to be called the privileged classes. 
During this war British and Irish 
agriculture has indeed been very pros- 
perous, considering the serious and ever- 
increasing shortage of labor, due to a 
ruthless (and must we add an unre- 
flecting?) enlargement of the Army, 
undertaken as it seems in defiance of 
common sense and without reference to 
the vital needs of industry, transport, 
shipping and finance. 

During the Napoleonic wars agri- 
culture from the landlord’s point of 
view was far more prosperous: than 
it is today. ‘The rent roll of England 
was probably doubled, that of Scotland 
was far more than doubled* between 
1795 and 1815. Unfortunately for the 


_ landlords, in most cases their standard 


of living and their extravagance kept 
pace with their rents. It was a period 
of luxury, as well as of dissipation and 
corruption. Grand houses were built, 
and there was a plentiful demand for 
good pictures. After 1815 the price 
of wheat, which had risen frequently 
during the war above 100s.a quarter, 
dropped sharply; and, though it con- 
tinued to fluctuate wildly, the fluctua- 
tions were at a much lower level. Con- 
sequently a vast amount of land which 
it had been profitable to cultivate 
returned to waste. ‘The fall in the 
price of corn at the end of 1815,” to 
quote Spencer Walpole’s ‘‘History of 


*From £2,000,000 to £5,278,000. 
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England,” ‘‘deprived the farmers of all 
probability of profit; and farms in every 
part of the kingdom were thrown out of 
cultivation.’’ It was estimated by the 
Board of Agriculture that in one year 
the rent roll of English landlords fell 
by one quarter—from 36 to 25 millions, 
sterling. Farmers, in fact, were ruined 
in all directions, and when farmers are 
ruined landlords cannot prosper. More- 
over, all over the country pauperism 
had been increasing fast. In 1775, the 
total poor rates were only about £1,- 
700,000. At the end of the wars with 
Napoleon they were over six millions. 
In many rural parishes most of the 
inhabitants were paupers. In some 
the rates exceeded the rateable value. 
Consequently, while the farmers’ rent 
had risen, their contributions to poor 
rate had also greatly increased. Thus 
landlords were thrown into great dis- 
tress all over the country; but they 
were able to find two remedies, as they 
had an overwhelming majority in Par- 
liament. The first remedy was a very 
high protective tariff for corn known 
as the Corn Laws, which lasted down to 
1846. This kept the price of corn in 
ordinary times far above its natural 
level, and made cheap food impossible. 
Under the Corn Laws white bread was 
a luxury which the agricultural laborer 
could seldom afford. The Corn Laws 
undoubtedly accounted in a large 
measure for a long series of famines in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland, 
for rick burnings, for Luddite disturb- 
ances, and bread riots, which led to 
the Reform Bill of 1832, then to Poor 
Law and municipal reforms, and finally 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846. Thus poverty 
engendered by the Corn Laws produced 
the political discontent and the political 
reformation which destroyed them. 
But the distressed landlords—and they 
really were distressed by the ruin of 
so many thousands of farmers in 1816 
and 1817—had another remedy, name- 
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ly, the repeal of the income and property 
tax, which was levied at a flat rate of 2s. 
in the £ on all incomes over £200 a 
year, with abatements on incomes over 
£60 to £200. As soon as the war 
was over the House of Commons, over- 
ruling the Government of the day, 
insisted upon an immediate repeal of 
the income tax, and also a reduction of 
the malt duty. These measures made 
relief of the taxes on consumption (the 
principal cause of the pauperism of the 
poor) a fiscal impossibility. But in 
spite of these measures a very large 
number of old landed proprietors dis- 
appeared. Many fine estates, especially 
in the South of England, were sold to 
successful stock jobbers. Many aristo- 
cratic families were forced to economize 
severely. ‘‘Luxuries were disused; and 
works of art, which a few months before 
had been regarded as priceless treas- 
ures, were disposed of for less than a 
tenth of their value. Two Claudes, 
which had been bought three years 
previously for a thousand guineas each, 
were sold by auction in April, 1816, 
for 70 and 80 guineas respectively.’’* 
But neither can the landlord of today 
look back to the long run of prosperity 
which his predecessor of a century ago 
had enjoyed, nor does he possess control 
of Parliament. No doubt pictures 
and curios of all sorts can and will be 
sold at good prices for export to the 
United States, Holland, Denmark, and 
other countries which have prospered 
during the war. But an over-taxed 
squire cannot hope for a reduction, 
much less for an abolition of the in- 
come tax. Lord Inchcape, one of our 
shrewdest men of business, has been 
speculating in the City on the possible 
need for adding 50 per cent to our pres- 
val uae “History of England,” 
The Economist. 
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ent war taxation after the war is over. 
Upon that assumption I shall not be 
accused of pessimism if I advise the 
country gentleman to anticipate an 
income tax ranging, according to his 
income, from four or five to perhaps nine 
or ten shillings in the pound. His rent 
roll may have improved a little since the 
war, but unless he can cultivate busi- 
ness habits he is not likely to get back 
much of the war burden from his ten- 
ants when peace lowers prices. The 
prospect of even a modest corn law is 
not very good, for the taxation of food 
is unpopular with the great mass of 
the voters. If the Socialists get con- 
trol they may find Mr. Lloyd George 
or another Mr. Lloyd George to tax 
land in earnest. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in an interview with a newspaper man, 
has just declared that after the war, 
‘this country, so far from being im- 
poverished, will be richer in everything 
that constitutes real and true wealth.” 
I am afraid I am too dense to be able 
to attach any meaning to this. A man 
who has a £5 note and burns it may 
be spiritually richer after it has gone 
up the chimney in smoke; he may feel 
morally stronger; he may want to work 
harder; but he will not be wealthier. 
After this war the nation will be taxed 
to the hilt to pay the interest on a dead 
weight debt, running up to 2,000 or 
3,000 or 4,000 millions. 

From all this my first conclusion is: 
large country houses, and especially 
places whose upkeep is costly, will be 
thrown on the market; and it is not 
likely that there will be enough 
‘‘War Profiteers’ about to buy 
them at anything but ‘‘bargain”’ 
prices. Many great estates will prob- 
ably be broken up and sold to the 
tenant farmers, who should be in a 
position to buy at moderate prices. 

F. W. H. 














































The body of a Richard Third, a kindly 
soul, and a poet’s heart are the incon- 
gruous worldly possessions of the hero 
presented by Anne Cleveland Cheney in 
a moving little tragedy, compactly 
wrought, and passing swiftly to a cul- 
minating scene not easily forgotten. 
It was copyrighted four years ago, as 
“The First Born,” but its present 
designation, ‘‘The Nameless One,” 
is much happier, as an attraction both 
to play-goers and to readers. The 
time of the play is he sixteenth century 
and the scenes show a rural inn,a Lon- 
don mansion, decked in all the pomp 
of Yuletide, and a dismal prison, giving 
hints of all the horrors to which anyone 
so unfortunate as to be even suspected 
of crime was exposed in the glorious 
Tudor days. The motive of the play is 
the remorse of Lord Faukner who, at 
the moment when his wife is hoping to 
give him an heir, faces the ghost of a 
half-forgotten sin, and finds himself the 
murderer of his first-born. The drama 
is written in free pentameters, well- 
worded except for occasional excisions of 
the article, a fault hardly noticed in 
spoken verse, and the dialogue is 
animated, occasionally rising to great 
dignity. The stage directions are so 
full that amateurs would not find its 
presentation difficult, and the speaking 
personages number but twelve. The 
author inscribes ‘‘this drama of father- 
hood to the memory of a most loving and 
faithful father.’ Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


In “The Girl from the Big Horn 
Country,” Mary Ellen Chase tells in 
sprightly style, admirably adapted to 
the taste of her readers, the experiences 
of a young Westerner at a New England 
boarding-school. The effect of the 
inevitable restrictions of the school upon 
a temperament accustomed to the free- 
dom of a Wyoming ranch and the 
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deference paid to its young mistress, 
furnishes the thread of the plot. The 
incidents are more varied than one 
often finds in stories of this type, 
and their morals, though wholesome, 
are never obtrusive. The outbreak 
of German measles just before the dance 
at the Gordon School and the interrupted 
romance of the druggist’s clerk, are 
episodes sure to interest. The story 
will be popular, and deserves to be. 
The Page Company. 


Amy Burke, the youthful heroine of 
Julie M. Lippmann’s story ‘‘Burkeses 
Amy’”’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is the grand- 
daughter of a New York millionaire, 
who plans to take her on a trip to 
Europe, under convoy of a maiden aunt. 
But Amy prefers to stay with her 
father who—Amy’s mother having died 
—has given up their beautiful home, in 
order to spend a year in the tenement 
house district, making social studies. 
Amy finds conditions panfully dif- 
ferent from those to which she has been 
accustomed. An element of romance is 
introduced through a young fellow who 
interferes to prevent rudeness to Amy 
in the street, and who proves first to 
have remarkable artistic talent, and 
second to be the long-lost son of a rich 
and titled.Englishwoman. There is a 
thrilling scene when Amy dashes into a 
burning factory to help in saving the 
shut-in work girls and is nearly smoth- 
ered during the adventure—the factory, 
by the way, being the property of her 
rich, but hard-hearted grandfather. 
The story «nds with Amy and the 
gifted and high-born but long-lost 
youth plighting their troth. Readers 
who are not distressed by improbabili- 
ties in plots will find the story interest- 
ing. Its best feature is its sympathetic 
portrayal of the independence and self- 
reliance of city toilers and the helpful 
influence of settlement workers. 















